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| SUNE 1,18 Ist. | 


Me Warden, the eas and the Four Mysterious Pillows.” 
A FRAGMENT, | 
Picked up in a field near Kensington. 


_* * * * * © «© There can be no First CAUSE! there: 
must be no rinst cAvse! there isno Finst cause by 
G——!” ejaculated the doctor indignantly casting away 

his pen.—‘ The devil has been waiting for you these two, 
hours,” cried the attendant whom her ladyship had delega- 
ted to wait upon him during his hours of studious appli- 
cation.—At this moment a page habited after the manner 
of the East, entered the apartment, and signified that her 
ladyship was about to retire, and wished the four pillows 
of white satin, fringed with silver to be disposed as usual, 
Now the doctor was sorely perplexed. For the devil he was. 
bound to provide according tothe tenor of, an agreement’ 
which he had entered into with certain sages of the North; 
and to accommodate the lady in'the disposalof | her pillows. 
and her limbs was also his bounden duty. Tei is written in. 
d certain book held sacred by all true believers, that “no 
wnan can serve two masters ;” but the doctor being a man 
of little faith, and,'moreover, a subtle casuist, had under- 
taken to serve many masters and one mistress: and this 
was, the cause of his hapless predicament. He ome * 
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454 A Fragment. 


wildly from his seat, struck his forehead, and muttered 
divers unintelligible words. A secon page habited like 
the first now approached, for the impatience of her,Jadye 
ship was great ; her occasions were pressing, and she had 
been accustomed to instant and implicit obedience. The 
doctor no longer hesitated, “ The devil must wait,” ex- 
‘ claimed he, as he quitted his chamber, “he shall have 
the pages toemorrow morning,” added he, as-he closed the » 
door. Now the youths, who -heard this exclamation 
were by no means alarmed thereat, for they knew the 
ways of the doctor and the technical terms. of ad/ his 
callings: they departed right joyful that the trou- 
bles of the day were.concluded;. for when the doctor was 
summoned to dispose the pillows of their mistress, the 
labors of her pages ceased. The mystery of the four pil- 
lows is known only to the doctor, Though. many and 
divers have been the surmises of the curious, all that has 
been ascertained is, that they are stuffed with the softest 
down, made of the richest satin, and trimmed with the. 
brightest silver-———That they are nightly disposed by the 
doctor is also certain : 

But how or where ?—“ Aye there’s the rub!” for albeit. 
the down and the satin be soft to her skin of alabaster, 
the trimmings thereof being of metal, must be rough, and 
great must be the danger of its scratching her * * 

* * + * * * * -* — but skil- 
ful is the hand of the cloctor to protect his mistress from. 
the friction of silver—two hours is he nightly employed 
in her chamber in disposing her limbs on these pillows of 
luxury, in disposing her mind to favor the sages of theNorth, 
and in disposing her heart to receive with complacency 
and tranquillity the spouse of her second choice, 3 

_ Many adame of high degree has maryelled atthe feats, 
which have been recorded of this wonderful damsel ‘and 
‘he lord of her second choice: for their deportment is not like 
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unto that of other ennobled pairs_———But we are here only 
to relate those things which concern the doctor, .the four 
palovs the two pages and the man cook, 

‘Unto all and every of these was the lady devoutly-at- 
tached—yea, never did she go abroad, albeit it were but 
for a single night, without them, and certain of the sages 
of the North were likewise frequently in attendance ; for 
unto.her they did look for food and entertainment asd unto 
her lord for place and patronage. * * # * © 


Now itcame to pass, on the aforesaid night, that, having 
performed the dutiés of the chiatibér to the heart’s-con- 


tent of his mistress, the doctor was proceeding unto het 
lord to apprise him that all was ready for his reception, 
when he heard the sound of steps ascending the staircase 
which led from the great hall of the castle, and suddenly 
he beheld approach the lord of the castle himself, bold- 
ing aletter of seeming import in his right band — and the 
countenance of the lord brightened as he gazed upon hith: 
‘* This letter,’’exclaimed the baron, “ bringeth glad tid? 
ings:— the wardenof * * * * * hath resigned, ‘and 
thy name, O doctor, doth qualify thee to succeed him,— 
thy mistress, my loving spouse, will exert her influence, 
and thou shalt be elected. The sages of the North’ will 
rejoice at thy success, for they cannot envy it; seeing 
that their names are not* * * * which the all-wise et 
‘dower of* ** * * #* college has willed shall be ttre’ 
name of the warden.” 

The breast of the doctor glowed ‘with exultation ; neie 
ther he nor the baron remembered the situation of the 
dame, who lay expecting the spouse of her second choice: 
uipon the four satin pillows fringed with silver, till a voiée, 
stroug as the winds of the storm, shook the castle fo its — 
centre. The baron groanéd as he listened, but obeyed Sie 
call without uttering another syllable, PSD FF YAR 
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456 A Fragment. 


During the half hour which the baron. was permitted 
(according to nightly custom,) to pass iu the chamber of 
his wife, the doctor's mind was oceupied with the ‘most 
abstruse reflections. At one moment he exclaimed with 
Virgil, 

Felix! qui potuit rerum cognescere CAUSAS ; 
And immediately afterwards vociferated, “ There is 
no first cause by G—!"—** Would to Heaven there had 
been no first cause,” muttered the baron, who now returned 
from his wife’s apartment. ‘* Then,” added he with a 
sigh, “ [ should not thus grievously deplore the effect 
eo fe He + © e+e he UDF 

Here several pages of the manuscript are wanting, and 
the remainder, which is very imperfect, relates chiefly to 
the doctor's election. It appears that at the inauguration 
of the warden of * * * * college, certain words were to 
be spoken which implied that the fortunate candidate was 

chosen by the Supreme Being. The doctor was somewhat 
perplexed at this; for he was of opinion that there ex- 
isted no first cause, and he therefore doubted whether he 
ought to accept of an office to which he had been nominally 
chosen by a non-entily. It was however hinted to him, that 
if there were no first cause, all qualms of conscience must 
not only be inconvenient but foolish : it being ridiculous 
to feel any anxiety about last accounts if there were no one 
to strike the balance hereafter. As the receipts of the of 
fice were considerable, the doctor acknowledged the force 
of this argument, and was duly installed; he however re- 
tained all his other honorary offices—seut a cargo of scep- 
ticism, whiggism, and praise of the baron’s principles, 
every quarter, to the emporium of the northern sages, and 
disposed, de more so/uto, the satin pillows and the snowy 
limbs of ‘the baroness every night. 
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Fhe last page of the manuscript is very much milti- 
lated, but we can discover that it alludes to an interesting 
though most unfortunate accident which befel the doctor 
and the lady soon after his election. The former, itseems, 
had on one occasion indulged so freely with certain fel 
lows of college, that he was unable properly to per- 
form the duties of the baroness’s bed-chamber——* he 
had succeeded,” saith the manuscript, “ in duly dispos- 
ing the mysterious pillows, so that the fringe of silver 
might not scratch her” *"* © * while preparing 
her for the yielding satin” * * * he lost his balance—his 
lovely burden fell from his arms upon a china vase, which 
was shattered to atoms, and the fragments thereof 
wounded and grievously disfigured the’ * * * * ** * * * | 

Cetera desunt. 
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BRITISH HOME POLITICS. 


The best bread, after all, is that made of wheat. 
Sancao Pancna’s Sericogu r. 


ste eaten 


However violently my partialities and prejudices may 
be.arraigned, [am not yet quite ashamed, Mr. Satirist, to 
avow my honest and deliberate preference of o.n Enc- 
LAND to MODERN GAuL: nor am I yet ashamed, even in 
these times of mawkish philanthropy and affected illumi-’ 
nation, to assert my ineffable scorn and contempt for the 
REFORMING principles of domineering democracy, Away 
now, Sir, with the cant ond jargon of republican bullies ! 
Our Burdetts and our Waithmansare not, more, learned 
than the Brissots and Dantons,—our Cartwrights and our 
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British Home Politics. | 


Wardles not more pure than the Fayettes and Hoches of 
France. I hate even British politics, when served: up, 
crambe repetita, with French sauce. I love, [ venerate, 
I dote upon my country. If, at any time, in some unhappy 
and unguarded moment of misconduct, she may have un- 
covered and exposed herself, {few and venial, let us hope, 
such exemples are! ] mine be the piety of Shem and Ja- 
phet towards Noah, and may my children escape the 
curse of Canaan !—Lixcuse the warmth and solemnity of 
this heartfelt ejaculation; I have really no pity for the 
Folkstones, and Whitbreads, and Thelwalls, and Lauder- 
dales. 4 
Charity is, proverbially, British: in its excess, itisa 
British infirmity,and its indiscrimmate indulgence be- 
comes.culpable. The multitudes of young foreigners who 
now infest the kingdom are dangerous, in every point of 
view. They are not loyalists, the y-are not sufferers in a 
common cause, they are not worthy of our confidence. 
‘To spy out the nakedness of the land, to debauch the chas- 
tity and to sap the happiness of our families, are they come, 
Tuete ace, alone, conDEMNS THEM. ‘They say, they 
flee to us to avuirl conscription ; the plea may, in part, be 
true: but is this the whole truth? Atany rate, are they 
sufferers in the cause of Bourbon ? if not, are they trust- 
worthy by us? have they, in fact, any claim to our fond 
and overweening regard, to our stupid, our sottish, our 
disgraceful credulity? Sir, [ have the authority of a gen- 
tleman high in “ the Alien Office,” and deservedly higher 
still in the affections of his couatrymen,--- I have that 
gentleman’s authority for assuring you that these young 
foreigners may live in flagitious habits, they may be drun- 
kards, gamblers, libertines, and atheists, they may run in 
debt, they may intrigue, they may corrupt, theyumay se- 
duce, they may blaspheme, they may profane; but if 
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they avoid politics, England will harbour, cherish, and pro- 
tect them !!! 

Have | not good cause, think you, Mr. Satirist, toabo- 
minate po/itics, commonly so. called? knowing, as I do 
know, the mischief they occasion to my countrymen and 
the wearigomeness they cause to myself. With my free 
will, not an article should be translated, from the Moni- 
teur into any of our pages. We-have, as I say, native and 
inexhaustible funds of information and entertainment. 

I will, with your permission, just give you a specimen 
of what news in my opinion, Joun Burs would gladly see 
revived. Suppose, for instance, he took up the Morning 
Chronicle: let him read something like the following : 

‘* Literature—We are happy to have it in our power 
to inform the public, thatthe Right Honourable R. B. 
Sheridan, M. P. is actually engaged in dramatizing 
Mr. Joha Bowles’s celebrated work, called ‘‘ Rarorm or 
Ruin.” Those, who are best acquainted with the moral 
virtues of our British Rotxa, will readily. believe. that in 
this piece every attention will be paid.to stage effect. The 
meeting of creditors in the fifth act, with receipts in. full, 
forms one of the finest and most. unexpected denouements 
that even Mr. S.’s genius—fertile.as it has ever proved in 
stratagems, plots, and resources,———could possibly be 
capable of producing.” 

“ Domestic Iutelligence.—Y esterday, .a swindler. who 
had bilked a hackney-coachman at. the door. of the. New 
Drury last week, was recognized by honest Jehu entering 
the House of Commons: he was very roughly handled by 
the surrounding populace,” &¢, &c. &c. &c, . Would not 
this do? ' 

] remain, Mr. Satirist, 
Your sincere admirey and friend, 

Hummums, James JOHNSON, 
Covent-garden, 
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A POLITICAL ENIGMA. 

I'm often heard, I'm never seen, 
(Sometimes attend the king and queen ) ; 
I'm near at every sage debate 
In all the high affairs of state, 

Yet oft I’m heard in coblers stalls, 
In humble sheds and gilded halls; _ 
I follow War's triumphant car, 
Am foremost at the wrangling “ dar ;” 

The canting Methodist attend, 

But am not much the Quaker’s friend. 

When “ PATRIOTS” meet I'm always near, ~~ 

~ A close attendant on “ The Chair ;” 

‘And when “ Sir Francis” strains his tl 
"Bout “ Britons rights” and “ Britons wrongt, 

My aid must fan his patriot fires 
Or his wild eloquence expires. 

I triamph’d in that luckless hour, 

When JUSTICE sent him to the Tower ; 

TI join with all his “ rabble rout,” 

And did intend to fetch him ovr. 

‘Oh disappointment !—Fatal day ! 
The crafty fox had sNEAK’D away, 
Riot, Disorper, Drscorp, fled, 

When their ineiter utp HIS HEAD. 
Cobbett (sent to gaol by Jury) 
Should, in a fit*of frantic fury, 


ee 


'* “A pein ahd Bare-racep TREASON write 


For which Sir Viedry should indict, 

-And if a Rope should:chance to end Sims, 

“*\" Antswinging t6 the d——1 send him,” 

0” DP sta Wis Obsequies attends”) 

TU Whoratir the © patriot’s” conimntifeieeld i 

3 . Hotes, 
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*-* “SECRESY. 





Wim !— Tis a secret! 





Est et fideli tuts silentio 
Merces. Hor. Carm. IIT. Od. I. lin. 25, 


Or all the virtuous qualifications that adorn and dig- 
gify the British character in the intercourse of private life, 
not one is perhaps so pre-eminently conspicuous (got one 
is certainly so universally recommended) as the talent, the 
glorious talent, of secresy. In all our public national 
transactions,.indeed, it may be readily allowed, thatsow ing 
to the inquisitiveness’of our nature,and the freedom of 
our press, this sublime attribute is laid aside, anditsopera- 
tion is imperceptible: the noble gallantry of our: spirit, 
too, conduces very largely, no doubt, to the generosity we 
always display. Still, “ stat magni.nominis -mbra,” 
still, we delight, with. fond and}; admirable compla- 
eency, to retain the memory of ourdomestie comforts in 
the midst of our most tumultuous and-jarring upderta\- 
ings. Hence indisputably it proceeds, that our-wisdorh 
dubs with the appellationof “‘ secretempeditions,” .alithose 
grand and ostentatious enterprizes; whose -embryo 
state, growth, and whose maturity, areas pompously pro- 
claimed from our house-tops, as even the conception, 
gestation, and nativity.of the panainee Rome have 
been inthe lying pages ofthe Momiteur, 

In the aumberliess vicissitudes of, neisedh life, however, 
every rank and condition. in: England -unite te give une- 
quivecal proofs, on every interesting and trying ocegsion, 
that, with Spartan insensibility, and somewhat more than 
Roman stoicism, we resolve rigidly, ta cherishapd.uphold 
SECRESY, atthe possible and. probable expence of our re- 
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402. Secresy- 


pose, of ovr ‘hilppineds, of our conscience ; aye; eee: 
pence of our honour / 

Srcresy is, in fact, the first principle of conduct and 
action, in a thorough-bred English gentleman's code of 
speculative or practical morality. Its plain and simple 
precepts, “ don’t tell; and “ hear and see, but'saynothing ;” 
are primarily inculcated when we step from our‘ eradles : 
and aré repeated to us, again and ‘again and again, with 
ceaseless earnestness of importunity,: eweervemen,: 
subsequent stage of our existence. 

In order the more effectually to promote the cultivation 
of sscresy in their artless and inexperienced progeny, 
all parents are careful to consign them, when in- 
fants, to young, pretty, and lively girls, of low birth and 
of no educations “ has primum audiet puer,” says the 
shrewed Quintilian, “ harum verba: effingere  imitando: 
* canabitur. Et naturh tenacissimi sumua eorum qui 
- ridibus ahnis percipimus, ut sapor quo nova .imbuas, 
«. durats nec lanarum colores, quibus simplex ille candor 

“ mitatas est, elui possunt. Et-hec ipsa magis pertina~ 
. ‘eiteFherent, que deteriora sunt.” ‘These-nursery dam- 

_ ‘well adapted to ensure the children plenty of air 

Hereise ; for they love gaddimg; ‘and are «charmed 
me le music, the red coats, the eurds and: whey, the 
ie | sheep, &c. &c. of the parks.’ Here, generally, 4... 

2 ese ‘very parks, the rudiments ef modern ethics are. 

B25 np steltOdly and ‘impressively delivered. A smart 
gure, “ w ith = epaulette, and knot,” kisses the gig- 
teacher. “© Don't tell! Jackey !” exclaims she,’ in 

sw etly-blushing confusion} amit “no; damme, don’t tell! 
fa key "1 roars aloud, with imposing emphasis; theseented 
smi __uisks and whey are the imiitediate “perqiiisites 
promised docility ; aah iti due time, ‘the hopeful tittle 


pupils return home delighted with their walk. 
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The lesson of secresy is not easily learned, at first ;+ 
ardua prima via est :. The sogyn natural to their age, as na- 
turally instigates children to tell all they know about the 
bandsome officerand Polly. Butafew repetitions from their 
elders of ‘‘ hush! my dear, you must.not ¢ed/ tales,” soon 
sew up the would-be prattler’s mouths as close as ferrets, 

Paulomajora.. Ina few years, at farthest, (when tolera- 
bly drilled into habits of convenient, taciturnity,) our di- 
minutive Pythagoreans go to school. There. they. find, 
unmediately, in whatadetested lightareheld the significant 
titles of ‘‘ scout,” and “ sneak,’’ and “ lick-spit,” and “ tell 
tale,’ Who has not heard, and conned, and chanted, that 
memorable couplet, . . =) 


i? 


‘* Teil-tale-tit, your tongue shall be slit, 
All the dogs in the town shall have a bit— 2?” 


Sees conniving implicitly. at thefaux-pas of servants, the 
urchins now perceive and acknowledge a stronger and a 
far dearer interest in concealing the joint irregularities ‘of 
themselves and their companions. Compendious, } 
isthe freemasoury of a schoolboy. Is au orchard pillaged : 
Is. an outrage committed; is a neighbour . or a comrade. 
injured, ‘sncr esy becomes invariably the order of the day ; 
though shuffling, evasion, treachery, deceit, and folephood, ° 
be necessary to maintainit. The writer of this. artigle, has 
known in one instance death ensue, at & public, school 4 
note, from the enforced obseryance. of this patriotic d¢ de 
A British youth proudly emulated the Spartan vera arse 
in the pangs of digaplutiae.. = ewe bots nos aye 

. There isa delicate _intermedjate, on_of life hi 
often takes place, at fixed. periods,, b me \ ‘ , 
campaigns-of school : and, in. this Jeigure p Sime of 
at-home, how is the boy employed ed? Le Le t us, again, « con- 
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points, little or no difference appears between the mora! 
education of his days and of our own. ‘¢ -Gendemus,’. 
he justly observes, ‘* Gaudemus si quid licentius dixerint. 
Verba, ne Alexandrius quidem permittenda deliciis risu 
et osculo excipimus. Nec mirum: nos docuimus, ex 
nobis audierunt. Omne convivium.obscosnis canticis 
strepit: pudenda dictu spectantur. Fit ex hisconsuetudo, 
deinde natura. Discunt hac miseri antequam sciant 
vitia esse. Inde soluti ac fluentes non accipiunt é scholis 
mala ista, sed in scholas afferunt.” Boys are admitted 
into bearded companies, upon all occasions, and, upon aé/ 
occasions, (provided secresy be afterwards observed,). 
may join in the banquet, the toast, and the song ;—long 
before they are by age qualified to quit their papenpete- 
ate’s pratexta. 

The discipline of public colleges is not more e strict than 
the discipline of public schools. In cases of unexpected 
emergency, however, the secret system prevails, still, at 
Oxford and at Cambridge, in all its primitive and indis- 
eraminating vigour. 

In the maturity of age, (though natatmmeal intellect) 
the multitudinous members of The Secret Tribunabmix m 
the world of fashion. Like that of the. German. J/duni- 
anti, their influence is every where felt and understood, 
even where their tenets are arraigned. Is a friend’s wife 
courted «by: another friend with illicit passion, which 
the libertine confides to our honourable secresy !. Or, 
does any ove of our dearest associates, impart.to us intel- 
ligence of an intended duel between himselfiand some 
worthless villain! we scorn, in either case; ‘to.impeach :” 
we look: upon ourselves as depositaries of a meritorious 
secret; and lull our consciences with the pithy reflection, 
that-letthe-worst arrive—; let the wife be seduced or 
the-friend shot—; wehave been silent and unfeeling as the 
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No doubt, the loyalty of certain’ Maidstone evidences 
would have exposed O’Conuor; and, the patriotism of 
B. would have discovered the murderous designs of Des- 
pard ; were not the habits of secrecy im both cases so. 
inveterate as to have grewn into asecond nature. ; 

* Wimbledon: Rookery, '.. OTTERS, 
20th May, 1811. 
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** Odi profanum vulgus ‘” 





Or all the passions which agitate the human breast 
there is none more universal in its operation than self- 
importance. It constitutes the main-spring of: all our 
actions, and exerts an unresisted dominion over all ranks 
and denominations of men: it is indeed true,-that we 
observe more instances of pride and arrogance in those 
whom fortune has placed above the ordinary Jevel.of so- 
ciety, but an attentive observer. will be able to trace most 
of the actions and peculiarities of mankind to this.source, 
Under this impression, I propose, in the present essay, to 
consider the effects of pride, under the various features 
which it assumes in different eeptiereocss under diffe- 
rent circumstances. + Stew 

First then, as to that species of pride which is: geen 
quently the concomitant of an elevated situation in-life. 
This is more particularly observed ‘im persons who have 
risen to such a state of superiority from a more humble 
station. With what dignity and importance do ‘we ob- 
serve the pampered alderman, whose life»has beetien- 


tirely occupied in attending with obsequious complacency 
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upon the caprice of his customers, ascend the chair of 
state, and assume the robes of magistracy, while probably 
his whole stock of intellectual acquirements have scarcely 
énabled him to compute the amount of a bill with accu- 
racy, or to affix his signature and the stile of his office to 
his magisterial documents, without offending the rales of 
orthography. The corporate officers of many of our bo- 
roughs are very frequently men totally destitute of edu- 
cation, and consequently cannot be presumed to be suf- 
ficiently acquainted with the laws of their country to be 
entrusted with that power of dispensing justice, which is 
delegated to them by the legislature; nevertheless the 
dignity of magistracy, and the right of annexing the title 
of esquire to their names renders them totally forgetful 
of their former situations in life. 

But magisterial insolence is not confined to the walls 
ofa city, or the limitsofa borough: the country squire, 
who spreads panic amongst the affrighted peasantry, and 
threatens vengeance against the purloiners of his game, or 
the temporary inhabitants of his lanes, when armed with 
the terrors of his office, generally assumes an equal or 
even superior degree of importance and arragance with 
the city magistrate. Some of those members also of the 
sacerdotal order, whose names are in the commission of 
thé peace ; and who, in addition to their office of spiritual 
pastors, undertake the temporal government of their pa- 
rishioners, too frequently forget the examples of meek- 
ness and humility, exemplified in the life of their divine — 
Master, and, consequently, instead of securing respect and 
veneration by their affability and attention to the wants of 
their parishioners, only render themselves objects of | 
terror to those who ought to regard them with filial af- 
fection and reverence. 


That’ there are some, even_in_ this immediate neigh- . 
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bourhood, who, though raised from a humbie station te 
a seat on the magisterial bench, are yet mindful of their 
former situation and former friends, and exert their pre- 
sent power in administering to the necessities, and reliey- 
ing the errors of their needy fellow subjects, and that 
there are others, who, invested with clerical honours, 
happily blend the corrective powers of magistracy with 
the mild persuasion of Christianity, cannot be denied; 
but, alas! 











Rari quippe boni, numero vix sunt totidem quot 
Thebarum porte, vel divitis ostia Nili. 







But we need not confine ourselves to the rank of mae 
gistracy for instances of this species of pride. The mean- 
est minister of justice, when in the execution of this office, 
»s fully impressed with a sense of his own importance, 
and in his turn regards with conscious superiority the 
wretch over whom he is exerting his authority. The 
daily practice and systematic inhumanity of the officers 
appointed by our humane laws to relieve the wants and 
administer to the necessities of the. poor, evince the pro- 
priety of the observation. | 
The species of pride which forms the most striking 
contrast to the arrogance usually attendant on super iority 
of situation in life, is an affectation of humility. This is 
adopted by those who profess a greater degree of sanctity 
than the generality af mankind, and too frequently con- 
stitutes a cloak to the weakness and frailty of the mind, - 
True religion does not require a man to banish every | 
trace of mirth from his countenance, nor does it demand a 
total seclusion from the world. The innocent pleasures 
of social intercourse can never render the ‘mind averse _ 
from the fulfilment of religious duties, nor can the unre- 
mittiny déspondency ‘observable in the? Binteaances of 
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the devotees to fanaticism and methodism add any effi- 
cacy to their prayers. Sterne, who well knew the human 
heart, observes in one of his sermons, that unless fruitful 
in virtue, gravity with all its studious solemnity of look — 
and carriage, cannot serve any end but to make one half 
of the world merry, and impose upon the other. 

The pride arising from the possession of riches is con- 
stantly obtruding itselfon our notice, and no less courts 
our reprehension than the former species. The vanity of 
riches is so hacknied a subject, that little can added to 
the numerous opinions transmitted us from all ages re- 
specting the abuse of them; but the comforts and luxu- 
ries which they procure are so numerous and so alluring, 
that it is in vain we attempt toconvince the possessors of 
wealth of the happiness attendant on that state of medio- 
crity, which has constantly formed the theme of poetical 
admiration, or to persuade the proprietor of an extensive 
domain 


O7wW TALOY NUION WayTos, 
Kai ogw sv maraxn nai acpoderw wey’ ovatep. 


The obsequiousness and attention, which the posses- 
sion of riches always commands from those in an infe- 
‘ior and more dependent situation, is apt to intoxicate 
men with the idea of their own importance ; they consider 
that every one who is poorer than themselves is unworthy 
oftheir notice, and thus merit is too frequently crushed 
beneath the oppressive gripe of poverty, and the children 
of nature and genius are indeed ** born to blush unseen,” 
for want of that fostering care and protection, which 
might have rendered them the brightest ornaments of so- 
ciety. ‘The proper use and enjoyment of wealth cannot 
be'more accurately set forth than in the following advice 
of Lord Bacon. “ Seek not proud riches, but such as 
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thou mayest get justly, use soberly, distribute cheerfully, 
and leave contentedly.” 

The pride of intellectual acquirements presents itself 
as the next subject for disquisition: certainly superiority 
in learning appears the most allowable cause of exulta- 
tion, but nevertheless the observations which naturally oce 
cur to amanof acontemplative mind during a life of re- 
search and study, ought fully to confirm him in the opinion 
of thevanity of that arrogance aad self-importance which 
must ever render its votaries odious and disgusting. Still 
we frequently find men who have acquired the most accu- 
rate knowledge of ancient and classical literature, and 
who have attained the highest honours in our universi- 
ties, regard with ineffable contempt all who have not had 
an equal opportunity of enriching their minds. . The 
forms which this species of pride generally assume are 
pedantry and affectation, but these are only calculated to 
excite the admiration of the vulgar and illiterate: by the 
man of true sense they are despised as the mere tinsel of 
learning. Itis by no means requisite to possess the te- 
dious research or elaborate erudition of a Parr or a Por- 
son, in order to make a pedantic display of scholastic 
excellence; a due admixture of sesquipedalian expres- 
sions and common-place quotations in conversation will 
readily ensure the profound respect and veneration of the 
ignorant. Indeed it is not uncommon to hear persons, 
whose whole stock of classical Jore never extended beyond 
the pages of the Eton Graminar, interlarding theirdiscus- 
sions with elegant quotations from the examples. of the 
rules of syntax, or scraps of Latin borrowed from the pa- 
ges of a newspaper, and (like Fielding’s eloquent school- 
master, Partridge) impressing their auditors with admi- 
ration at the profundity of their observations. 1 have 
myself heard an auctioneer, whose knowledge of the 
English language scarcely enables him to read his cata- 
3P 
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logues to his customers, astonish the gaping natives by 

mingling a few precious morsels of Roman eloquence with 

his florid declamations: the expressions of Ecce homo, 
nem con, or sine dubio, uttered with astonishing volu- 
bility, act like a talisman upon the minds of bis illiterate 
audience, os ee 

If then the acquisition of literary fame by means of pe- 
dantry is attended with so little difliculty, certainly it 
must be considered as infinitely beneath the admiration or 
imitation of any man oflearning or even of commonsense. 

Another disadvantage resulting from pedantry is the 
introduction of new terms into the English language. 

Most assuredly the Latin and Greek tongues have great- 

ly enriched our native stock of expressions; but still 

if the ensuing century should be equally productive 
of novelty of diction with the preceding one, our 
descendauts will be obliged to have recourse to a glossary. 
to enable them to understand the nervous beauties of 

Shakespeare and Milton. ‘The observationof Sir Tho- 
mas Browne in his work on Vulgar Errors, though most 
assuredly itrecoils upon himself, is exceedingly apposite 
to the subject. “ If elegancie still proceedeth, and Eng- 
lish tongues maintain that stream we have of late observ- 
ed to flow from many; we shall, within few years be 
fain to learn Latin to understand English, and a work will 
prove of equal facility in either.” 

- Language,,. like every thing else, proceeds through im- 
provement to degeneracy. The present copiousness and 
elegance of the English tongue should therefore ren- 
der us the more cautious in admitting the introduction of 
new words and expressions, even from the purest and 
most classical source, [flow much more then must we 
deprecate the adoption of a dialect, at present, it is true, 
confined to the votaries of dissipation and debauchery, 
but which is advancing with gigantic strides upon our na- 
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tive elegance and purity of diction, and must inevitably 
tend tothe enervation and extirpation of all established 
rules of grammar and orthography. Your readers will be 
well aware that the dialect [ allude to is now dignified by 
the name of the slang. A dictionary of this dialect has 
beenrecently published,replete with the grossest obscenity 
selected from the expressions of coachmen, fishwomen, 
gamblers, and highwaymen. ‘This dictionary is now the 
constant companion of every man who aspires to the dig- 
nity of a buck of the first head, and is considered by such 
as the present standard of taste and fashion. The slang 
language has already been introduced with great eclat on 
the stage, and seems to threaten the total exclusion of the 
almost obsolete beauties of Shakespeare and Rowe; and 
we may perhaps expect tobe favoured with an epic poem in 
the same dialect, immortalizing in appropriate terms the 
charioteering exploits of those heroes of the Whip Club. 

The love of eccentricity, and the unblushing imita- 
tion of the manners and phraseology of the most 
worthless and illiterate members of society, which 
forms the present characteristic of many of our nobility 
and men of fashion, most eminently merits the appella- 
tion of the Pride of ignorance. Could the noble and 
high-minded progenitors of this degenerate age behold 
their descendants mingling with the most degraded and 
abandoned wretches, and driving in their carriages, and 
taking under their patronage, nay even glorying in the 
friendship of publie prize-fighters and notorious gam- 
blers, how would they shrink from the humiliating pros- 
pect, and blush for the degradation of their unworthy 
offspring’ 

The pride of ancestry appears totally banished from our 
national character, and those sentiments of exultation 
which the recitalof our forefathers’ hardihood in the 
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fields of Cressy and Agincourt were wont to inspire, are. 
unable to animate the minds of the present race to an 
emulation of that glory and patriotism which once formed 
the chief aim and the proudest boast of every Englishman. 
Such of our puny fashionables, as in these perilous times 
have sufficient courage to invest themselves in the habili- 
ments of war, and inrol their names among the defenders 
of their country, have too frequently no higher aim than 
that of surpassing their friends or rivals in the splendour 
of their dress, and entertain no hostile ideas except 
against the affections or the chastity of their fair and 
thoughtless countrywomen. In the glorious age of chi- 
valry the adventurous knight sought favour in the eyes of 
his mistress by deeds of valour and feats of hardihood, 
but now the costly decorationsof an effeminate person 
are the surest means of securing the affections of the fair 
sex. Elegance of person and splendour of dress are the 
most ignoble as wellas the most fleeting of the subjects 
of discussion in the present essay. Power and riches may 
possibly continue to feed the arrogance and self-import- 
ance of their possessors, during so long time as they shall 
be permitted to strut about this temporal stage, but 
bounty is sure to quit this mortal frame long ere the pe- 
riod of its general dissolution; and gaiety of external deco- 
rations cannot ensure either admiration or respect, when 
intended to conceal infirmity or disguise old age. <A. 
young puppy is an universal object of contempt, but an 
autiquated beau is the most striking subject of ridicule 
and disgust. 

The pride ofan honest heart, of “ a conscience void of 
offence towards God, and man,” is the only species of 
exultation which is in every respectallowable and praise- 
worthy. But, alas! how few are there whose consciences 
will suffer them to indulge in such feelings; happy .in- 
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deed is that man, who, in the evening of life can with 
firm confidence place his hand upon his heart, and declare 
with unfeigning lips and grateful humility, in the words 
of the royal Psalmist, “‘ [have kept the ways of the Lord, 
and have not wickedly departed from my God, for all his 
judgments were before me, and I did not put away his 
statutes from me. I was also upright before him, and I 
kept myself from mine iniquity.” 
Nottingham, 
May 10th, 1811. 
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THE CUP AND THE LIP. 





To the Editor of the Satirist. 
Srr, : 

Your columns are laudably open to the castigation of 
vice. Let me hope then that they are not closed upon the 
complaints of misfortune. My origin was not exalted: 
my father for many years kept a billiard-table in St.James’s- 
street,to which the gay and dissipated ofall ranks and ages 
used to resort, and at which [havefrequently observed the 
celebrated Charles Fox play for no inconsiderable stake. 
I have in the capacity of marker attended upon him from 
three till nine o'clock in the. morning, when his friend 
Burke having risen for the day has called upon him, and 
rebuked him for his irregularities, telling him that want 
of sleep would in time wear him out. To this remonstrance 
I have heard him frequently reply with a laugh, and an 
application to me for a towel steepéd ‘ih’ cold water, with 
which he would bind his:forehead f0r's few moments, 
and then throw it aside, exclaiming, “ ecce novus homo! 
that’s sleep'enough for any man.” Itis however a justice 
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I owe to that extraordinary man to declare, that he was 
not less: wakeful in his kindness to me. He saw, or fan- 
cied he saw, some proof of talents in him who now pens 
this epistie, and therefore when Mr. Whitbread, then a 
very young man, offered to make me a clerk in his brew- 
house, answered, “‘ No,no, he is capable of better things, 
he shall mount a higher stage than yours. [’ll initiate him 
in the mystery of politics.” Well, Sir, my patron was as 
good as his word; my father was delighted with the scheme, 
and sent me, at an expence he could ill afford, to ton 
school, that I might form great connections, the only use 
of which connections generally is, either to lead aman 
into ruinous expences, or to mortify him by a sense of his 
own inferiority, if he declines to partake of them. When 
my education was completed, I was brought back to this 
“ forest of chimneys” to do whatever my powers or prin- 
ciples might prompt. At the time to which I now allude 
the opposition was in high feather; brilliant in’ talents, 
respectable in numbers, and formidable in influence. I 
was therefore stimulated by every motivethat could agi- 
tate the human bosom, ‘‘ to prove that my patron’s prog- 
nostics were not altogether erroneous.” The Rolliad “ made 
itsappearance about this time,together with the Probation- 
ary odes,” and I had the honor of contributing to these 
celebrated publications in a manner that introduced me at 
once to every opposition table from Brooks’s to 
Guildhall. ‘This of course tickled the ribs of my vanity; 
but higher honors were yet in store for me. A seat for a 
borough under the influence of the late Duke of Bedford 
becoming vacant, it was proposed to the free and independent 
electors, that I should represent them : a temporary quali- 
fication was’ made over to me,and to my unspeakable 
delight, I was returned without Gifficulty to ‘make the 
walls of St, Stephen echo with patriotism and indepertdé 
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ence. [had no sooner taken the oaths and my seat {and 
to say the truth, the former ceremony was not so agreeable 
to my stomach as the latter) than certain qualms began to 
assail me arrayed in the garb of perjury. I reflected, that 
[ was one of the very last men whom the constitution of 
this country looked upon as a fit member of the British 
senate. What, cried I, (not to St, Stephen, but to myself) 
is this the incorruptible Fox party? Are these the pure and 
unsullied champions of liberty ? To smuggle within these 
walls by 4 week’s possession of three hundred pounds per 
anunum,aman who so farfrom possessing an acre of freehold 
land, does not even know the sight of parchment beyond 
the narrow precincts of his tailor’s measure: and whom 
have the party selected as a partner in their fraud? “* A 
fellow of no mark,” I was going to say, but my former 
profession forbad the assertion; certainly a man of no 
substance, either in principle or fortune, and as completely 
the tool of dependence, as the footman, whose long cane 
stretches over his master’s chariot. Nay more 80, my: 
prototype of the sloulder-knot, if discarded from one place 
might go to another, but what was to become of me, should 
my fayes and noes be uttered in a way displeasing to my: 
ducal proprietor. But I reflected thatman must eat, and: 
the consciousness that the employment of my teetlrim that 
way depended upon my silence, made me résolve to keep 
my tongue within them. 1 was not long iindetermining 
the school of oratory to which [shouldapply myself. To 
speak to the point, and to do the business of the house like 
aman of business would require long habits of attention; 
and in the mean time my silence would have beenconstrued! 
into sullenness or revolt. My plan wastedazzbe and’sur- 
prise, to smother conviction with jocularity, and silence: 
pathos witha pun. To effect this desirabie: end, “I read 
aver with minute attention: the works of Cowley whem 
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was seriously disposed, and Butler, Tom Brown, Joe Mil- 
ler, and Killegrew when it suited me to be comic. ‘The 
effect answered my warmest-wishes. I had the’ delight, 
which none but speakers can conceive, of casting my eyes 
downthe columnsof the Morning Post on the morning fol- 
lowinga debate, and observing the words “0 laugh” in fre- 
quent italics, and have more thau once puzzled the premier 
in the midstof a complicated financial statement, by cry- 
ing ** mum” when he cried “* budget.” |My fame quickly 
spread abroad, and distant relations resolved to be distant 
nolonger. ‘They gradually rose from the dregs, thinking 
by the aid of my political ladle, to float with the scum 
upon the surface. Frank Patter, the stationer’s first copy- 
ing clerk, and my second cousin by the father’s side, hurled 
the apron and sleeves from his indignant body, in expecta- 
tion of a clerkship in the treasury, and my maternal uncle, 
old Timothy Tunley, who keeps the Lion and Lioness ta- 
vern, and longs for the advent of Buonaparte, as eagerly as 
a devotée expects the millenium, suffered lemons as sour as 
himself to swing unsqueezed in their nets, in the full per- 
suasion, that he should soon exchange the task and labour 
of getting money and paying it into exchequer, » for 
the more agreeable recreation of drawing it out of the'ex- 
chequer, upon the conditionof signing his name four times 
in the year. This course of life was vastly agreeable but 
for one trifling circumstance, I had no funds of my own, 
and those which my poor father could extract-from the 
concussion of cannons, were very inadequate to mygrow- 
ing expences. I had the laugh on my side in the senate, 
‘But those who observed my lack of means in my own house 
had the laugh on theirs, A dimple, as Mr. Liston ob- 
serves, will not boil a pot ; for my part, if by any harlequin 
process I could have converted a Jack Pudding into solid 


pudding, and feed upon my own vitals, all would have been 
2 ss” 2ve 
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well. But, alas! the obstinate minister would not move. 
Fox railed, Sheridan joked, and Burke thundered, but stil| 
William Pitt kept his seat. I was therefore driven to 
borrow money of the heads of opposition, which was not 
always granted without grumbhing. The premier at length 
yielded, not to opposition, but to the king of terrors, against 
whom opposition is vain. My staunch patron succeeded 
to his place, and I stretched out my arms to catch the 
golden shower. But unfortunately we had remained too 
long in the loose ranks of opposition! A long life of dis- 
sipation succeeded by one of unaccustomed business was 
too much for Fox’s constitution, and he quietly followed 
his gigantic opponent to the vault of all the Capulets. ‘The 
whole party fell headlong into their political grave with 
him. Of late we again thought ourselves within reach of 
the golden prize ; but the Regent retains the old ministry, 
and we are again driven with Dr.Panglossto spin our brains 
for a subsistence—what is now to be done? If my coit- 
stituents refuse to return me at the next election (and to 
say the truth my parliamentary jokes by long use have 
lost their edge) I have no remedy left but that of returning 
within the purlieus of St. George’s Fields. Lam one of the 
threadbare adherents of the great leader who are deno- 
minated Fox’s martyrs. The crown of martyrdom may 
be agreeable to some people’s heads, but I own it sits very 
uneasy upon mine. Are these the golden hopes which 
swelled my youthful bosom? But the subject is too 
painful. I must abruptly conclude. 
Iam, &c. 
Puitip Posrepir. 


' VOR. VIII. 
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IMITATION OF HORACE. pod. Ode 13. 


*¢ Horrida Tempestus Colum contraxit, &¢." 


A norrrp gloom obstures the sky, 

Dark clouds athwart the welkin fly 
And blot the face of Heaven, 

Riding old Ocean’s ruffled form 

Loud howls the demon of the storm, 
By angry Boreas driven. 


Take warning, boys, enjoy the day 
While youth and health are ours.—_—A way 
Blue devils melancholic ! | 
Fill high the glass, in sportsengage, 
Leave methodistic care toage, , 
And give a loose to frolic. 


Revolving Fortune in her pranks 
May into prizes turn our blanks, 
My poverty to treasure. 
Come then with flute, piano, fife, 
Dispel the lassitude of life, 
And mount the wings of pleasure. 


’T was thus, inspired by social song, 
Green Wimbledon, thy bowers among, 
Horne Tooke bespoke Sir Francis ; 

“ Immortal youth, dispel thy fear, 
“ Go taint Credulity’s dull ear 
“ With democratic fancies. 


*« Go forth low faction’s steady friend, 
“* Prate to the moh, foretell the end 
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* Of senatorial power; 

“ Go beard St. Stephen faceto face, 

“« Till he who wields the glittering mace 
** Commit thee tothe Tower, 


** Spite of thy Ciceronian charms 

“* Old Thames shall with his ouzy arms 
** Surround thee, willy ailly, 

“« Thy tender wife, contrition’s sport, 

** In vain with many a prayer shall court 
** Thee back to Piccadilly. 


“ Hence then remorse, away despair, 

‘* Fiends that would snatch us here and there, 
** Not knowing which to mind most ; 

** Since in life’s race the goal is hid, 

** *Tis common policy to bid 
“ ‘The devil take the hindmost.” 
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Tue managers of Covent Garden Theutre, in their lau- 
dable anxiety to encourage nature and subvert art, or ra- 
ther the arts, have prevailed upon their regularly retained 
dramatists to unite their stupendous talents in a pro- 
duction which will render Blue-beard, Timour, and their 
cavalry, objects of very inferior attraction, We lament 
that the long time which is found necessary to perfect the 
several performers in their respective parts should compel 
Messrs. Harris and Kemble to postpone its first represen- 
tation till the opening of the next season ; but as our rea- 
ders will doubtless be most anxious to obtain all possible 
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information on this momentous subject, we rejoice that 
we are enabled, in some degree, to gratify their curiosity, 
adramatic friend having furnished us with a sketch of the 
plot and other particulars. ; 

This magnificent. Serio-comic, equestrian, porcine, tauro- 
bolian drama is to he called “ Porco tie rig-DRIVER.’ 
The principal dramatis personas are , 

Porco, a grave Saturnine moralising pig- 
driver, much addicted to women in general, 
and to Scanina in particular, Mr. KemBte. 

Dansy, a cruel drover, also inlove with 
Scabina, Mr. BARRYMORE. 

CrEeAven, an honest carcase butcher, re- ! 
puted father of Scabina and as it afterwards 
proves cousin german to Darby, Mr. Creswett. 

Licgnum, arascally alderman and brew- 


er's druggist, who having amassed a for- - 

tune by poisoning the beer of the poor, turns 

politician, and endeavours to poison the 

public mind, Mr. Simmons. 
NAPKIN, an attorney, formerly waiter 

ata tavern, a notorious scoundrel, = Mr. Buancua®p. 


Jesson and Row ey, rival waggo | 
Messrs. ceatateiiie and Brunton: 
9 daughter of Cleaver, a great 
beauty, but rather clumsy. Mrs. Srppons. 
Horses, principal bulls, inferior bulls, learned: pigs, -un- 
learned pigs, waggons, oxen, sheep, prostitutes, escerhees, 
calves, &c, all real. 


+ en 


The fable is extremely simple, though highly interest- 
ing. “In the first scene, (a. narrow road) Jenson’s and. 


“9 WM 


Rowen Waggons are discovered entering on Oppo~ 
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site sides of the stage, that of the former is drawn by six 
thorough-bred Leicestershire blacks, with their tails cut 
off close to the stump, and the other. by eight long-tailed 
sorrel Suffolk punches—there not being room to pass 
each other, Jebson and Rowley at the same moment ex- 
claim, “‘ pull on one side there!’ but neither does as he 
requested.—A violent dispute ensues and they are about 
to decide it, a /a Molineux, when Scabina rushes in much 
alarmed and entreats their protection; each generously 
offers his aid, and they magnanimously resolve to change 
their cause of quarrel, and to fight for the honor of con- 
cealing her, instead of contending for the “ first transit” 
(as Mr. Dimond, who wrote this scene, expresses it) of 
their waggons—JEBson proves victorious, and with some 
difficulty.lifts the lady into his waggon, and covers her 
with a bag ofhops. The rival waggoners then agree to 
decide who shall make way for the other, by hooking their 
teams together and trying their respective strengths— 
This furnishes an interesting and edifying example of the 
merits of the different breeds of which their horses are 
composed---The Suffolk punches ultimately triumph, by 
pulling the last horse of the Leicester team completely 
asunder*. JEBSON after uttering a few ejaculations of 
pity over the dead body of poor Puppet,who had thus been 
untimely slain by the Punches, hooks his surviving horses 
to his waggon, and backs out of the way to let Rowley 
pass, who goes out with his eight sorrel horses and two 
black. eyes. 93 , 
Darsy, the cruel drover, now enters and eagerly :en- 





* This will give our readers some idea of the expence of this 
unrivalled drama, for it is evident that a new Leicestershire cart. 
horse must be purchased for each night's representation. 
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quires of Jenson if he has seen a damsel flyiug that way ; 
be describes ber as being full in the brisket, rather thick 
about the round, and bread across the loin—J£sson, 
shrewdly guessing from this description that he alludes to 
the lady in his waggon, and suspecting that he is after uo 
good, answers in the negative, for which Scabina, whe 
hears what is passing, is so anxious to thank him—that, 
forgetting her own danger, she yields to the impulse of 
the moment,and thrusts her head out from under the hop- 
bag, toexpress her gratitude---Daxsy instantly recog- 
nizes and drags her out--Jesson attempts in vain to 
protect ber, for her ravisher is armed witha goad---A 
drove of cattle now appear, driven bya boy of Darby's. 
‘I'he cruel drover seizes Scabina, seats her on‘a large Here- 
fordshire ox, jumps before her and gallops off---the scene 
closes—SCENE 2d. presents us with a representation 
of Fincuty Common and adistant view of the new tun- 
nel under Highgate Hill---The Stamford stage, (REAL) 
passes.---Enter Porco in a leathern doublet, and with a 
long pig-whip in his hand, he soliloquiseson his unhap- 
py lot--robbed by a cruel drover of his beloved Scabina, 
whota he fears may at that moment be calling upon him 
in vain for assistance from the casement of some unhal- 
lowed brothel in Chick-lane or Saffron-hili—he then 
sorely laments the destruction of his amorous hopes and 
the fall of pork ; relates, for the benefit of the audience, 
various circumstances relative to his love for Scubina, and 
her father’s preference for the cruel drover, for whom 
Napkin bad undertaken to recover an immense estate in 
Derbyshire. After uttering several profound sighs, and 
a corresponding number of ehs, he blows a whistle, when 
three young Pig-dricers appronch with a herd of sarine... 
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Porco and the three young pig-drivers sing an admirablé 
glee,in which Mr. Kemble’s voice and the pigs joining 
in chorus,-are expected to produce a wonderful effect. 
We have not room to quote the whole of this master- 
piece of poetry, but cannot refrain from presenting our 
readers with the first verse. 


Gee by Porco and Pig-drivers. 
(The words by Monk Lewis, Esq.) 


How wretched is the pig-driver whom love has overtaken ; 
How wretched is the pig-driver when there’s a fall in Yacon ¢ 

In vain he flies 

To yards and sties, 

Sweet peace of mind to seek ; 
Nor grunt of suw 
Delights him now 
Nor little porker’s squeak. 


CHORUS, in which the smaller pigs join, Squeak! squeak ! squeak | 


Having finished their glee and chorus, Porco, Pig-dri- 
versand hogs EXEUNT OMNES. 

Scene 34d. inside of CLEAvER’s slaughter-house. Enter 
‘Cxieaver and AtperMAN Licyum. They discourse ort 
the rape of Scabina,her father not knowing that his friend, 
the cruel drover, was the ravisher, he states that as she was 
walking near his farm at EpMonton, in company with 
Stridora, the tripe-man’s daughter, a drove of cattle ap- 
proached, and in her fright she ran off, that anill-looking 
fellow followed her, tore her from the waggon in which 
she had been concealed by an honest waggoner—and, in 
fact, details all that had been represented in Scene the 1st, 
Lignum enquires if the waggoner could swear, to the 
scoundrel ; and, being answered in the affirmative, comforts 
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Cuizaver by informing him that there is to be a meeting 
of reformers in Guildhall,whichall the scoundrels.in Mid- 
diesex are to attend, he therefore shrewdly advises him to 
let Jenson be present to identify the ravisher, promising, 
if the miscreant is not seized till efter he has given his 
vote in favor of reform, tocommit him himselfto the New 
Compter. Narx1n now enters and congratulates CLEAVER 
on the brightening prospects of his intended son-in-law, 
Darby, and informs him that he is almost certain of adecree 
in his favor. Cucaver sighs, and relates how his hopes 
had been blasted by the rape of Scabina. Narx1n advises 
an action for damages and an indictment for forcible depor- 
tation, obtains money and decamps. LigNum recommends 
a dose of his friend Harvey's porter tocomposeCLEAvER, 
assuring him that it is a very fine opiate, he having fur- 
nished the cocv/us indicus himself. Upbraids-Cieaver for 
contracting to supply our cursed armies who are fighting 
against French liberty. Creaver damns the French 
heartily.—Exit Licnu ina rage.—Four oxen,six calves, 
and twenty-five sheep are then slaughtered, after which 
chorus of journeymen butchers and the scene closes. 
ACT 2d. Scene Ist. Chick-lane—midnight. Darby and 
Scabina gallop in on ox-back, they dismount at the door 
ofan old-fashioned house which they enter. Porco and 
his pigs now appear. Scabina,hearing his well-known voice 
as he halloos to his pigs, en passant, appears at the cases 
ment of the second floor and culls to Him for assistance. 
The gallant pig-driver is all enthusiasm : he endeavours to 
force the door, but in vain, neither can he assail the win- 
dows ; no watchman is near: Scabina shrieks out that the 
‘etvel drover is about to-achieve his wicked purposes: this 
tenders Porco quite frantic, at length he has recourse to 
7 : 
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stratagem.—Thinking it better to risk the life of his be- 
“loved tian that her honorshould be lost, and instrueted by 
the pigs, who, smelling potatoes in the cellar of the\house, 
had already begun to rout up the earth, he resolves to let 
them proceed in exercising their snouts until they should 
undermine the foundation of the building. Every thing is 
apparently succeeding, when Scabina again appears at the 
casement, wringing her hands and exclaiming, ** it will be 
too late!” — Darby seeing the progress which the pigs are 
making, tears her from the window and calls aloud to his 
well-taught Herefordshire ox,who still stands at the bottom 
of Chick-lane ; the animal immediately assails Porco, but 
by a most lucky accident tosses him exactly into the win- 
dow of the room where Scabina is struggling with the cruel 
drover '---A desperate battle now ensues, as is heard and, 
occasionally, seen through the windows. At this moment 
the pigs having continued to use their snouts most 
industriously, the building falls with a tremendous 
crash. After an awful pause, the pigs rout up out of the 
ruins both Porco and Scabina, who having shaken the 
dust off their garments, dance a pas de deux, in which Mr. 
Kemble and his sister will doubtless greatly excel, , It ap- 
pears that the cruel drover perished: at the very moment 
when he was about to achieve his wicked ptrpose—his 
body is discovered by a sow, who drags it forward—the 
moral is thus very striking—--The exertions of the hogs 
and the docility of the ox will, itis expected, prove 
more miraculous than any modern instance Of brutal ea- 
pacity. The two following scenes aré ‘mefelyexplatiatory 
of the preceding incidents, and to informC/déer liowhe 
had heen deceived with regard to the cruabdraver p&eck&c. 
&c.—but the last is peculiarly effective fontbé pikceocan- 
cludes with a grand dnd correct tepresentation,ol p¥apit/- 
field, market, crowded with horgeg, bogs, .calygs,,.an¢n, 
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cows, aldermen and other horned cattle, together with a 
full assemblage of drovers, salesmen, pig-drivers, prosti- 
tutes,&c. who all join in a glorious chorus, at the conclusion 
of-which the curtain drops. 


Such is the outline, and merely the outline of the most 
magnificent dramatic production that has been invented 
since the days of our immortal bard—the poetry is chiefly 
from the penof Monk Lewis, Esq. who has also under- 
taken to perfect the pigs in their respective parts---Mr. Di- 
inond furnished all the love dialogues, and is to attend the 
rehearsal of the sunbeams, dew-drops, &c. which are to be 
introduced as well as spoken of---Mr, T. Dibdin supplied 
the puns and invented the fable---Mr. Farley is to have the 
tuition of the Herefordshire ox, who is at present very ob- 
streperous; so much sothat he has twice thrown Mrs. 
Siddons from his rump, to the serious inconvenience of her 
own. In attempting to toss Mr. Kemble intothe window he 
is also reported to have been very unsuccessful at the last 
rehearsal,having cast that great actor into a large cask con- 
taining a quantity of the patent mixture for extinguishing 
tire, which it is feared will cause him to play his part very 
coldly. We hopeand trust, however, that the industry 
and talents of Mr. Harris and his able assistants will over- 
come all these obstacles, and that the piece will, in due 
time, ‘* come forth in all its splendor.” 


PLOPPP PE PL PE PL AELLOR 


COBBETT AND WORDSWORTH. 


Sar, 

Tug following delicious morsels of prose and poetry 
have been unfairly withheld from the public. The patri- 
oticauthor of the first was induced by a. bribe from govern- 
ment to cancel the page of the Register in which it was 
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inserted,and Mr. W., it is reported, was persuaded to omit 
the latter‘in the late edition of his poems by Mr. Robert 
Southey, who is suspected to have been influenced in his 
advice by motives of envy and jealousy. 
I am, Sir, yours, 
E.XPLORATOR. 


Written and suppressed by W, Cobbett. 


“© The Morning Chronicle newspaper of Saturday has 
the following paragraph. ‘* On Wednesday last died 
suddenly, Danie, Lambert, the celebrated fut man!” 
What! and is this all? No notice taken of the cause and 
manner of this strange and mysterious death? How can 
you, Mr. Perry, reconcile it to your conscience thus lightly 
to pass over what ought to have been investigated with all 
the care and industry in your power? It is well known 
that Mr. Daniel Lambert was, as this venal writer admits, 
a fat man, a very fat man. Itis also well known that the 
navy is in want of pork; very much in want of pork. Pork 
has hitherto been procured from Ireland, but in the present 
convuls2d state of that unhappy country it would be as 
easy to procure hats full of guineas as hogs from it ?— 
Lampert died suddenly,and sodid SeLiis!—Now mind, 
Iam not saying that Lampert was murdered by order of 
government to be salted for the use of the navy in lieu of 
pork ; mind Iam not saying all this. It is enough for me to 
state the FACTS. In the mean time I should like toknow 
of what disease this Lampert died! Who attended him ? 
Who was his undertaker? and above all where was he bu- 
ried ?—Let the venal writers answer these questions forth- 
with. And if they are not answered let our sailors look 
to it, and let every one of my readers, who happens to be 
above the middle size, look to it likewise; it may, my 
friends,be our turn next!” 
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LINES originally intended to have been inserted in-the last 
Edition of WORDSWORTH'’S Poems, 


I. 


I met an old man on the road, 
His name was Robert Lake ; 
Old man, said I, how do you do? 
He said his tooth did ache. 


Il. 


I think, good Sir, he cried in grief, 

My tooth’s not worth a pin ; 
~ But now and then to get relief 
I fill my mouth with gin. 
Ill. 

You fill your mouth with gin, said I, 
Your face too doth denote 

That, now and then, by way of change, 





You pour it down your throat. 
IV. 


Indeed ’tis not a goodly drink, 
It fills the mind with doubt; 
And if your tooth doth ache, I think 
You'd better have it out. 
V. 
So to his tooth a string I tied, 
And pull’d right strong, forsooth ; 
Theold man held tight by the post, 
And soon out came his tooth. 
VI. , 
The pain immediately took wing, 
No ghost e’er vanished quicker ; 
* Ho,” quoth' the man, “a bit of string 
Is better far than liquor.” 
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On the Nature and Motives of Religious Dissent, and the 
conduct of modern enterprizing Dissenters, with Anecdotes. 





Sir, 

Your publication having been, from its first appear- 
ance, pre-eminently distinguished for a laudable and vehe- 
ment Opposition to the arrogant claims of religious fana- 
ticism, and for the most effectual personal chastisement 
of the chief delinquents, with sentiments perfectly con- 
genial on this head, I am ambitious of the honour of serv- 
ing in the ranks under your command, and of contribut- 
ing the mite of my poor endeavours, in so honourable, so 
just, and at the present moment, so important a cause, 
Indeed it behoves every man, whom education and reflec- 
tion have rendered competent, to exert his utmost energy 
in the preservation of the human mind, from those fantas- 
tic delusions of spurious and hypocritical religion, which 
have ever had such fatal effects upon the moral happiness 
of individuals, and upon the peace and safety of society. 
And such exertions can in no other mode be effectually 
made, than in that which you have so boldly and judi- 
ciously chosen, of dragging into open daylight, for the con- 
temptand derision of all honest men, those hypocritical 
and swindling miscreants, whose guileful and bewitching 
doctrines form the grand pest and mental contagion of 
our times. You have engaged in the samecourageous 
warfare with moral delinquents of all descriptions, what- 
ever may be their religious profession, or however exalted 
their rank in life. In this you have been so far successful, 
that flagrant and profligate vice has cautiously hidden its 
head ; fear has effected that for which the sense of shame 
was insufficient, and the greatest and most determined de- 
linquents, lay or clerical, stand in» awe of your terrible 
monthly scourge, waiting the approach of your day of 
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publication with trembling apprehension! J describe 
effects which I have actually witnessed. Witnessesto the 
same facts are numerous, and the best report of your pa- 
triotism, honest boldness and highdesert, has gone forth 
in the three kingdoms. 

To trace the subject of religious dissent as far back as 
the reformation, when men’s minds were ardent in the 
pursuit oftruth, and inflamed with real enthusiasm in the 
cause of religion, it cannot be doubted that their good 
faith and sincerity generally equalled their zeal. We may 
even perhaps venture to assume as much, in the behalf of 
the old puritans generally, with respect to religious im- 
pressions. But since the revolution, the mind of man 
has received a different bias ; religion itself, from the test 
of ages of acute and deliberate investigation, has been 
viewed in a far more rational light in this country, and 
_he result is a universal tacit acknowledgment, that the re- 
ligious system which evinces the most liberality, and is best 
adapted to universal moral use, and to strengthening the 
bonds of justice and love among the human race, is meet 
and convenient for arr and safe for atx. Sucha system 
being promulgated and sanctioned by the majority in a 
state, THERE NEEDS NO pDissENT. And although liberty 
of conscience and choice of his religion, be the inalienable 
right ofevery rational being,yet every one who dissents wil- 
fully or wantonly, or from base, disloyal or interested mo- 
tives, is guilty of the crime of virtual treason against that 
society of which he isa member. In all civilized coun- 
tries, the progress of improvement in the human mind is 
progressive, and although in essentials religion may have 
remained the same from the beginning, yet there were 
certain adjuncts and observances, the mere creatures of 
an immature and imbecile state of the human intellect, 
which the riper judgment of modern times has either 
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openly or tacitly discarded as superstition, not barely use- 
less, but as likely to counteract the vital interests of re- 
ligion, by narrowing our views of justice and moral feel- 
ing. TuecnHurcn or Ewnauanp is an illustrious and 
supereminent example of this. Her origin was in rE 
FORMATION, and reform has farther been progressive 
with her, to that degree to meet the inclinations of libe- 
ratmen. She has wisely discarded all the vain pagean- 
try, mummery, deception aud tyrannical restraints upon 
human freedom, which distinguished and disgraced the 
Roman system, and, with no less wisdom and benefit to 
humanity, the fraudulent hypocrisy, base cant and fana- 
tical soul-ensnaring fervours of fanaticism. Hence then 
itis a truth, which cannot sincerely or rationally be question- 
ed, that there isin our times no just cause for dissent or sepa- 
ration fram the church of England, unless mere prejudice, the 
default of reflection, or trading profit may be reckoned among 
just causes. Arethe doctrines of the church of England 
in the regardsof justice, good murals and good citizen- 
ship, other than those of the universal enlightened world ? 
Do not the future hopes she holds out, accord precisely 
with those entertained by every sound body of cliristians ? 
Are her doctrines of faith more implicit than those of all 
and every class of dissenters, who pretend to grounds of 
dissent which might be fairly retorted on themselves? 
Such is the nature of religious dissent: the leaders of 
the dissenters ever take care to steer clear of essentials, 
fully aware they can have.no hold there. Their objec- 
tions ever bear upon some point of faith too hard of diges- 
tion for their squeamish consciences, which at the same 
time swallow glibly others drawn from the same sources, 
which it is equally out of the power of either party to al- 
teror annul, ofa nature just as mysterious and difficult 
of comprehension to the mind of man. If the church of 
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England be imperfect, are not their own institutions so 
likewise, and i isnot such the case with ‘a haiman institu. 
or all, an 


tions? The church is comprehensive enoug as A | est 
there j is no honeat and well meaning ‘man, Ww io mia y noi 
any his prayers with as much effect, Jearn His bal and 
social duties inasgreat perfection in his parish | church: 
as in the most rigid and soul-seeking conyehticle. ata.00 
And such a catholic and comprehensive scheme would 
prove, beyond all doubt, satisfactory to the unbiassed’ an 
unperverted inclinations of the great body of the Bris 
people ; but not so to the teachers of dissent, to 
whom dissent isa livelihood, far indeed “peneath’ the 
talents of many of them. ‘To speak a blunt ‘truth; 
which a man may surely do in the Satirist, if’ any ‘where, 
the trade of teaching religious by-ways and shortest cuts to 
heaven is carried on with the usual commercial views of 
livelihood. It is to be regretted, that men who from 
their talents deserve profit and honor and reverence from 
their country, have not sought them, in the regular me- 
thod prescribed by their country. A multitude of exam- 
ples serve for our full conviction that the plea of con- 
sciencé is by many years too late. What arewe to say of 
Dr. Priestley, who could open the sacred volumes, and 
cull, and pick, and choose therefrom, that, ‘which in his 
own infallible wisdom he cliose to Believe, and that which 
hé did nict chuse fo believe?’ What of Robinson ‘and 
Wakefield, who notwithstandi ling the latter auswered with 
much acriniony « Paine’s “Age ‘of Reason,” “are how 
Ridwil Sfrdin the‘duthority of th their closest ‘intimates, to tive 
been both, of them infidels, with respect to the: history ‘of 
the holy striptanes' Butthe worst and’ most rottel via fch 
of dissent is yet to bé ‘deséribed, that “Of the’ methibdists 
and Baptists,” who admit ag tee ous pastors the midst ig- 
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lifications for the sacred function are impudence and 
perseverance. Nothing can be more obvious than the mo- 
tives of men like these, generally labouring mechanics, 
who, no doubt, are glad enovgh to quit a life of bodily 
toil for one of comparative ease. But such a plan was 
not,assuredly, the original invention of such men. To the 
astonishment of all who can judge of propriety, or reflect 
on consequences, the selection of the lowest and most ig- 
norant of men for the holy office of the ministry, was the 
premeditated act of men of learning and talents, and is 
still patronised by some such in the bosom ofthe Lnglish 
church. 

By their fruits, ye shall know them. The grand prin- 
ciple on which these egregious instructors of their fellow 
mortals proceed, is, that faith is all in all; that a strict 
attendance at the chapel, obedience to their teacher, a de- 
mure exterior, and a renunciation ofall the gaieties of life, 
are in the next degree requisite, but that morality, even 
in its essentials, is as dust upon the balance. For why? 
—Because if God, from all eternity, has predestined a soul 
to everlasting happiness, or everlasting damnation, to what 
end is the supererogation of good morals and good words, 
which may well give place to a more profitable conduct 
in this life, and so the saint may enjoy the luxury of both 
worlds, Who then would not be a saint, at the trifling 
expence of certain religious observances which become 
even pleasing by habit, and for the trouble of getting by 
heart a few pious phrases? Has the church of England 
any thing like this to offer >—Oh no. . 

Any one who chuses, may convince himself of the truth 
of the above picture, and that motives similar to the above 
do actually infatuate and guide thousands of the lower 
classes. Maultitudes of them are actuated by a sincere 
belief in their ministers, who are truly and toall intents 
VOL. Viit. 38 
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their confessors and absolute guides. Many have also an 
additional and very powerful motive. Theyeither receive 
a bounty toenlist in the corpsof saints, or obtain certain pa- 
tronage which wonderfully smooths their passage through 
life. ‘The purchase of converts is well known to be prac- 
tised by the sectarics ; but I was made privy to an mstance 
of this kind, which will be thought most extraordinary. 
Some few years since a society of Roman Catholics in the 
environs of the metropolis actually allowed five shillings 
per week to various converts from the church of England, 
to one in particular, who kept a green grocer’s shop, and to 
another of the regular profession of a prostitute, which she 
still practised, and does so to this hour, receiving, I be- 
lieve, her weekly stipend for attending the chapel ! 

Kvery sect must have its Shzboleth,its watch-word, signs 
and countersigns, and outward and visible signs, its cha- 
racteristics of distinction and separation,or how could the 
factory of sects be supported? Thus the external sign 
of the Baptists, is adult baptism and this farce every bap- 
tist conventicle must necessarily keep up and solemnize, 
at least once a year, or totally forfeit its credit with the 
sect. And when converts or patients do not spontaneously 
present, Mess-Jolin 1s put to his trumps to beat up for vo- 
lunteers, wlio generally on these critical occasions obtain 
considerable. bountics. In this vicinity, we have of late, 
had several pleasant examples, three volunteers having 
been beaten up by the drum baptists ecclesiastic; to 
wit, an old rheumatic woman of threescore, a distorted 
female, and another who -evinces the laudable reso- 
lution of going any length to put herselfin the holy way 
of preferment.: The health of their bodies, as well as their 
souls, is sure to be amended’ by this holy immersion, 
saying aud excepting those who take cold and die for want 
of faith. . -. . a ni" 
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‘The sad consequences upon the morals, of the lower 
people, from such schemes of religious instruction, have 
been already too well displayed by the Satirist, notto be 
generally known, As acommercial scheme, indeed, the 
‘Bank of faith’ has been one of the mostproductive of our 
times; and chapel building and the foundation and endow- 
meut of societies with immense capitals have proved, at 
once, the strength of modern faith and the extent of Kn- 
glish cullibility. ° 

But to infect the minds of the multitude in they own 
country only with the contagious fever of fanaticism, has 
ever been held below the grasping ambition and proselyt- 
ing-views of our religious physicians. As Hudibras teach- 
es, ““ the property is in the saint”—the saints were destiu- 
ed to inherit the earth, whence missionaries must be sent 
forth, as from Israel of old, to spy out the land and to take 
account of the good things thereof, ‘This plan too has the 
advantage of reflecting great honor on the fountain-head 
of mission at home; and behold the different sects run- 
ning the race of proselytism, with a truly primitive zeal, 
over the extensive courses of Asia, Africa, and America, 
In due time, living specimens of conversion from foreign 
and strange lands, are exhibited in this country ; and the 
wilderness, repaying us in Our own coin, sends us its St, 
Johns to re-baptize and confirm us, Late experience has 
proved this evangelic reaction not the least profitable 
branch of the commerce of faith. The exhibition however 
of an Indianor African apostle, in this country, is.by no 
means a new manoeuvre, as may be proved from the illus- 
trious example of THe Rev. Sampson Occumy, who has 
lately been honoured with a noticein the Satirist. Chanc- 
ing to have personal knowledge of that apostle from the 
Chictaws, it is in my power to speak of bis qualifications. 
To the best of my recollection, at this distance of time, it 
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was in the « year 1774, when being informed that a North 
American Indian, who liad already pfeached'at Ipswich 
in Suffolk, and in various parts of the country, was'to hold 
forth at a certain meeting-house, in an obscure part of the 
Borough, I accompanied several friends thither from mo- 
tives of curiosity. We found this copper-coloured saint 
engaged upon his sermon, every considerable portion of 
which was larded with the following exclamation, deli- 
vered with violent gestures and extended arms, “ remem- 
ber a p-0-o-r Indian told you this.” The man was un- 
doubtedly well trained, considering his breed ; real saiut- 
like looks beamed through the rabrick of his countenance ; 
he had acquired the nasal twang to considerable perfec- 
tion, and beyond all his accomplishments could vociferate 
and drawl out damn-a-tion! in a key nearly upon a level 
with that of Rowland Hill himself. We remained, until we 
heard distinctly,the Rev. Sampson Occum pronounce that 
“MAN ISHALF A BEAST AND HALF A DEVIL, AND COVE- 
KED WITH SCABS AND BLOTCHES FROM HEAD TO FooT! 
On which, thinking we had been sufficiently edified, we 
departed in peace. 

Some twelve or fourteen years previous to that period, 
a new methodist meeting-house had been opened at Col- 
chester, in [ssex, adjoining the Castle Bailey. It was, I 
believe, the first establishment of the methodists in that 
old town, where they have increased and thriven so well 
since, that several of the churches are at this time said to 
be methodistical. I went with some ladies to hear a 
‘methodist apostle from London ‘hold forth in thé few 
tabernacle. I was then too youngto attend to adiscourse 
frony the putpit; but heard it afterwards repeated by se- 
veral withesses, and the repetition has been since contirm- 
‘edeby one ofthe same witnesses, that the preacher in his 
‘sermon ‘vociferated—‘ ‘There is‘now one m this meeting 
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whoonght to be damned and at hell thirty yearsago!" 
Nearly about the same period, six full grown saints, one 
of whom was an Herculean and ferocious smith ,weighing 
probably twenty-five stone, almost seventy. years. of age, 
and known in the town by the name of * Thump the Devil, 
‘were dipped together, by the proxy of St. John, in.a 
morning, in Bone Ponds, within two miles of Colchester. 
A ludicrous accident had very nearly happened; as the 
dipper, in performing the operation on the cumbrous 
Thump-the- Devil, with the utmost difficulty escaped being 
dragged down with him into the water! A titter running 
through a considerable part of the company, the opera- 
tor remarked to them, with a rueful countenance, that, 
they might laugh, but it was no laughing matter ;—to 
which they seemed very significantly to smile assent, the 
morning being raw andcold. These things made an im- 
pression, a Judicrous one I must own, upon my youthful 
imagination which will never be eradicated, even should 
I be unfortunately destined to reach the age of old Parr) 
At Ipswich I was acquainted in my youth, with a lady 
about eighty-five years of age, who was of the independent 
or congregational persuasion. Discoursing with me on 
the subject of predestination, who said,‘ there are children 
in hell-fire not a span long!’ About that time, the tea- 
tables at Ipswich were pleasantly engaged with the fol- 
lowing affair. A considerable tradesman and member of 
the independent meeting became bankrupt. Among his 
papers was found a diary, in which were blended, accerd- 
ing to the taste and usage of the sectaries, holy fervours 
and experiences, with those of an equally warm but diffe- 
rent nature, Another attraction of the time was a quaker 
lady from Philadelphia, said to be-a woman ef-considera- 
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ble mental ability 2nd iniormation; notwithstanding, er 
discourse which I heard at the meeting-house, was: the 
most ansipid and unmeaning collection of abrupt aid 
disjointed observations which can be congeived. In gene- 
ralit may be said of this sect, that their intellectual and 
practical merits, as a society, are not to be discovered ip 
their public discourses; that regular moral demeanor, 
resulting from the self-denying ordinances of the quakers 
to the general admiration of observers, has seldom been 
broken through. Morethan acentury even has furnished 
but afew exceptions. The only quaker highwayman, 
perhaps, was Jacon Hatsgy, in the reign of Charles the 
2d. celebrated by Captain Smith, in his biography, 
which, together with Joe Miller's and Jemmy Buck's 
Jests, L have formerly known to be read betore the mas- 
ter, by the upper and middle classes of a respectable 
school! Jempora mutantur—yet does it follow really, that 
—nos mutamus in illis? Suffolk, between forty and fifty 


years ago, produced two very extraordinary quakers, one 


well known by the name of Portcy Co er, and celebra- 
ted for wiles and deceptions which would have done 
honor to Scapin. Another, of the name of Johnson, a 
mechanic of most extraordinary life and conversation. 
This lastlong meditated the design of suicide, and at 
length suspended himself immediately over his chambers 
door, that his weight, being a bulky man, might prevent 
the door being opened aud his design from being frustra- 
ted. He left a considerable quantity of MSS. of the 
amatory species, both in prose and verse, 

‘Tocome to the present times and to the metropolis, it 
does not appear that the morals of the rising generation 
are greatly amended by the superior sanctity of the dis. 
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senters. Ican vouch, asan eye and ear-witness' to the 
truth of the following observations. In my immediate 
neighbourhood are several conventicles of the Baptist and 
Methodist persuasion. Whilst these are diligently » at- 
tended, as is customary with the sectaries, and in the 
very hours of service, the children of the labourers attea- 
dant within, surround the doors, insulting all who pass, 
particularly women, using the most fashionable oaths of 
pickpockets, and the most disgusting obscenity. A majo- 
rity of our labourers hereabout attend the conventicle, the 
boys found in the streets are of the worst description for 
msolence,thievery and mischief of every kind, and the girls 
worthless as servants. However industrious the parents 
seem at working out their own salvation, by a rigid at- 
tendance, late and early, at tabernacle, by repeating their 
lesson, by sighs and groans, and by a mechanical control 
of the exterior, they take no care whatever of the morals 
of their children, nor do the lessons which adults are 
taught, or rather the unmeaning repetitions which they 
hear, seem at all calculated to improve the moral princi- 
ple beyond the outward man. I shall illustrate this, by 
an instance or two of hypocrisy and credulity, which 
jately came within my own observation, and then for the 
present conclude. 

A certain labouring mechanic, whom I knew in his 
youth, asa servant in a family I visited, had, until fifty 
years ofage tried a vast number of projects in life, without 
success, although honesty never stood in his way. His 
wife wasa help-mate to him. At last, and E repeat’ from 
own knowledge, finding in a new neighbourhood that re- 
ligion was a thriving trade, he jomed a congregation: of 
baptists, became anew man and a:settled man, lias for 
years since lived comfortably, and bred up_ his. family 


with success. He opened bis mind to.me. He said, be 
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had been a thief, a desperate thief, but.he was well as« 
sured that the blood of our LOrd and Saviour Jesug,Christ 
shed for thut express purpose, was sufficient to coyerall the 
sins he had committed, or might hereafter commit. Upon 
this principle,to its utmost latitude, | have had proofs that 
this man acts. He has never ceased to continue @ despe- 
rate thief, although under a most sanctified exterior, and 
with “the Lord,”and “ please AlmightyGod,” for ever upon 
his lips. Indeed, nature has stamped thief upon his sly 
and downcast looks, and convenient religious principles 
have quieted his conscience. His eldest son has religi- 
ously fullowed the footsteps of his father, and is thieving 
his way through life with the utmost success. The 
wife cleayes tober husband in all points, and thus, this 
worthy couple, with consciences before seared, happily 
at length found peace on earth and religious security for 
the future. Can popery do more than this for its yota- 
ries? Let no one suppose this an anecdote fabricated for 
a particular purpose. It is literally a truth,and of my own 
knowledge, on the faith and honor of a gentleman—of a 
man who has no particular bias, beyond those of reason 
and general utility. 

The following relation which I had from persons on 
whose veracity I can depend, will demonstrate the influ- 
eace of the priests of dissent over the weak minds of their 
infatuated dis¢iples. ‘The wife of a mechanic of some 
little property, bad a favourite child in danger of catching 
the small-pox, the neighbours advised her to have tlre 
child inoculated. Inoculated? What fly in the face 
of Almighty God! if God thought good, my child would 
have the small pox: God indeed soon thought good, and 
the child received the infection in the most dangerous 
way. Instead of tlie apothecary, the parson was séut for 
to enquire the will of God. ‘The good man came and 
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Havifle edrticétly’ sbuglit thie Lord, ‘informed the détudéd 
Ywietches’ that ‘the ‘Answer he had received was unfa- 
Yourdble, ahd that’ the ‘child would surely die. “They 
instantly gave up all solicitude on the score of the child’s 
health: ‘with the utmost resignation, and the child died, 
Another Instance of the stupid fanaticism with which 
these people are filled, A cat, by some accident, fell frou 
the house-top, and w as so much hurt, that a man from 
motives, of sensibility put an end to the poor animal’s 
life... The woman, was displeased, and. when another: ob- 
served it. waya charitable deed, replied no, because .the 
cat, could not have died unless it had pleased the Lord. 
‘With respect-to the body of dissenters of every deno- 
niination, Phave a conviction grounded on manv. ‘years 
expérience, that they possess no other advantage; in 4 
moral or religious view, over the membérs of the ésta- 
Blished clitifch, excepting that, if an advantage it be, of 
Wearing a moré solemn exterior, and of being able to re- 
peat more volubly, cant words and phrases which ‘have 
little meaning and less moral use. Even that brotherly 
love and bond of union, so much boasted among sectaries, 
may be impartially looked uponas that which is neces- 
sary to cement and hold together dissent, for the interested 
purposes of those. to whom dissent is a. livelihood or an 
advantage. All.this may be enjoyed. io, the English church 
establishment, andevery other religious and moral advan- 
tage, whenever that church shall see the necessity of imi- 
tating, in her prudentials, the conduct of hep opponents 
But the.church conseious of her saperiority imall views, 
takes.no, worldly , pains to secure or reclaim ber flock. 
Exeept, indeed, those distinguished members of at, who 
have of late entertained the absurd notion, that.in-these 
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perilous times the safety of the church consists iman 
union with the methodists, who, from their numbers and 
weight, must either be admitted. into the bosom of the 
church, or will oticrwise overwhelm it. So sanguime 
are the speculations of the methodists, on this head, that 
the Eclectic Review bas long since openly boasted of 
their victory, and with a fanatical confidence predicted 
the downfall ofthe church! If religion really ought to be a 
system of terror calculated to prey upon the minds of 
the weak, to torture mankind with the most debasing and 
slavish fears, or to exalt and delude them with the most 
absurd and groundicss imaginations; or ifall moral virtue 
consist in a gloomy exterior, and in abstinence from thein- 
novent gratification of the senses, then methodism ought 
to triumph. But we well know we have yet in Eagland, 
numbers sufficient to resist so illogical and irreligious.a 
conclusion ; and the unsophisticated church of England 
whenever she shall be roused to her native energies, can- 
not fail to triumph over all schismatic hypocrisy, and to - 
re-establish her genuine principles of religious liberality 
throughont the land. | 
I remain, Sir, with great respect and great expecta- 
tions from the labours of the Satirist, &c. &c, 

ANTI-FANATIC. 
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APPOINTMENT OF THE DUKE OF YORK. 


Atlength justice has been done, and to the universal 
joy of our gallant army,to the heartfelt satisfaction of every 
just man in the united kingdom, his Royal Highness the 
Duke of York has been again appointed to that situation, 
from which he was driven by the foulest conspiracy ‘that® 
ever Was Conceived by villainy and supported by perjury. 
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‘Tt was not probable'thatan appointment so advantageous 
to the country, and so grateful to honest Englishmen 
should pass without notice from the fools of faction, and 
we were therefore notby any meuns s rprized at the notice 
ofa motion, which was last night given in the House of 
Coramons* by a certain dordiing, whom the party have ‘in- 
veigled into their (oi/s.5 When the question is agitated 
this silly young man will probably be supported by Whit- 
bread, Burdett, and the other mob-serving reformers (with 
the exception of Wardle, who surely will not have either 
the indecency or the audacity to open his despicable mouth 
upon the occasion); but not one member of respectability, 
we venture to assert, will attempt to question the proprie- 
ty of the Prince Regent's conduct on this occasion. Whiat 
right has the House of Commons thus to interfere with 
one of the first prerogatives of the crown, the appo-ntment 
of its servants? If an address, of the nature intended to 
be proposed, should through any strange occurrence be 
carried, we predict that his Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent’s answer will be in effect, that his motives for the 
appointment in question were his own high sense of juas- 
tice, and his conviction that the high office of conimander 
in chief could not be conferred on any person better quali- 
fied than his illustrious brother. 

We have suffered, severely suffered, by advocating the 
cause of the Duke of York against the conspirators ; but if 
we dared flatter ourselves that our exertions Nad, if any 
degree, promoted lis reinstatement, we should consider 
the loss we have thus sustained as the happiest event of our 
lives. Our object is to benefit our country, and we feel 
that this cannot be purchased too dearly. Had we other 
views we should be more influenced by the ** Civiem ardor 


praca jubentium.” 
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* For an address to the Regent requesting him to inform the house 
who advised him to appoint the Duke of York commanderin chief!!! 
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POLITICAL DEPRECIATION. 


** Mr. Quin now rose to present a petition, which, ghen he stated 
that it was signed by Sir John Throckmorton, he trusted would be 
received without opposition. The petition was then received and 


read. It was signed by Sir Joho Throckmorton, Major Cartwright, 
Sir Francie Burdett, Mr. Byng, Mr. Brand, Lord Cochrane and 
_ others.” Vide Times, 25th May 1811. 


Pray, Mr. Sar. 

Were you ever invited to a private musical party where 
you expected to /ead, and then, finding your place at the 
piano-forte occupied, asked by the guod lady of the man- 
sion to take up the triangle? Or did you ever see any 
other musical wight placed in the same awkward dilemma? 
Or did you ever see a leader play second fiddle in a political 
concert? If you never did, then, as the Newgate state pri» 
soner says, ‘‘ look at the motto!” 

Is itthen come to'this! Isthe Isleworth idol,the champion 
of reform, the pupil of Horne, the commentator on magna 
charta, the-———is he indeed then thus given up by his own 
party? Have the civic demagogues and democrats then 
found out that a petition signed by the “ hope of West- 
minster” would not pass current in the city of London ? 
Have they found out that the paper of Slygo and Co. is 
really depreciated, that his name would not be discountable 
at their political bank without Sir John ee 
indorsement ? 

That the fact isso, I think cannot be deadines: Six 
months ago, would Mr. Quin or Mr. Waithman have pre- 
sented a petition with their favourite name tacked to it, 
without making that name the prominent feature of the bu- 
siness? and now, in a common councilwhere there was a 
majority of their own friends—a majority whickmo doubt 
they were well assured of——in a;common council whicts 
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has been publicly called a packed one, and that withoutcon- 
tradiction,there have they been obliged to come undershel- 
ter of the name of Sir John Throckmorton ; a respectable 
name, no doubt, but which,when I saw it, made me exclaim 
from Foote’s elegant warm weather tragedy ‘‘ the Taylors,” 


ss The people round will stare, 
‘*¢ And wonder how the devil you eame there !! !” 





_ “Thisis as it should be,Mr.Sat,—the people are coming 
to their senses, and the demagogues are afraid that the 
common council may have come to theirs also! The 
name of Burdett has then lost its magic charm-———tremble 
then, ye idols of the day, for Cobbett’s farrago has Jost 
its sale, and even the eloquence of Waithman may soon 
be silenced—not by a sop from his friends, who are just 
about us far from power as they were six months ago— 
but from thesimple cause of having nobody to listen to it. 

That the petition told some truths, I am ready to allow. 
In the first place, it said “ that the dignity of the character 
of the meeting, and the effect of the proceedings would be 
greatly promoted by its being held in the Guildhall of the 
city of London.”—Now, Sir, thatthe “ dignity of the 
cheracter” of the meeting may be raised, I can as readily 
believe as that picking of pockets may be sanctified by being 
performed at St. Paul’s Cathedral, and as for the effeets of 
it being thereby promoted also,that is equally evident, as it 
is to take place on Whit. Monday, to the great edification 
of those who choose to attend. But, Sir, to stamp a 
greater “ dignity of character” on this patriotic meeting, 
might it not be made conducive to some useful purpose, 
if they were to take a shilling a piece at the door, for the 
suffering patriots in Portugal? Unfortunately, however, 


those great reformers think only of the suffering patriots at 
‘home, and are so busy with their attempts to save their 


friends from a jaunt by the Newgate stage, that we :may 
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expect that mode of conveyance will soon be out of fashion. 
Oh! happy times! when they shail arrive. No man 
need then trouble himself with bolts or bars; his house 
will be as safe without,as with them, for durglury will no 
longerexist as a capital offence. Nay even the reformers 
will have no occasion to petition a common hall ior the use 
of their municipal rendezvous; leave will be unnecessary ; 
they may then break open(suildhall or any other hall with- 
out fear of punishment, and Waithinan, citizen and linen- 
draper, may have the pleasure of an evening visit from 
his friends quite in a private way. ‘To such visits also 
he cannot possibly object, for as he is said to have told the 
corporation of London on this late occasion, ‘* that the 
court hadfrequently given their opinion on the merits of. 
the present question ; and of course agreeing as.they. did, 
they could not refuse their hall for the purpose of its free 
discussion,”’ so he can never object to the ebullitions of li- 
berty which will naturally take place when daw shall be no 
more. Then also may his neighbour the muslin burner 
burn his book on juries, for the juries will then be unneces- 
sary; or he may burn any thing else he pleases ! 

I trust, however, Mr.Sat.thateven wiilst youare reading 
this, the good sense and real patriotism of the court of 
aldermen will induce them to overturn this attempt ofa 
faction to give dignity to the character of a meeting, which 
however it may be honoured by its assembling ia. the 
Guildhall of the city of London, would, of itself, cone 
stituted as it certainly will be, prove, a disgrace to. St. 


Giles’ Ss. ae 3 
Yours, 


Bo-rrEr. 
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Str, 
Tae avowed principles of loyalty upon which your 
publication has uniformly been conducted, give you a 
claim to the thanks and the support of every honest, 
every ¢rue patriot in the kingdom. When I use the word 
patriot, {use it, not to sigaify the vulgar roaring factious 
wretches who bawl aloud for reform, as curs yelp in con- 
¢ert: [ do not mean the needy villains who seek to pro- 
mote confusion and-anarchy, that they may pillage in the 
uproar, or, in the suspension of laws, escape the punish- 
ment of their vices. Neither do J mean the cool, subtle, 
systematic, designing knaves, whose natures proinpt 
them to mischief, whose very instinct it is to scent for 
rebellion, and whose hands have an everlasting itch to 
reek with blood—but I allude to those whose desire it ‘ig 
to uphold, to strengthen, and to venerate our KING, our 
CONSTITUTION, and our country; who feel the bles- 
sings of being [nglishmen, and proudly glory in the 
title: whoconfess that errors may have crept in, which 
transiently obscure the lustre’ of our beauteous fabric 
(the constitution), but who do not therefore wish its de- 
molition to get rid of a spot or two. They know, be- 
sides, that human imperfections wilfand must be found 
in the works of human nature: and that the needy, the 
profligate, and the ignorant have in all ages, and under 
popular governments, been sedulous to introduce anarchy 
and rebellion, under the soothing names of reform and 
the rights of the people, It is from such patriots as these 
that you have aright to expect praise for your constant 
endeavours to counteract the furious attacks of certain 
desperate characters, and, a8 mite towards your Own ex- 
ertions, I am inclinedit# hope you will not deny admit- 
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tance to the following observations upon the late proceed- 
ings of Sir Francis Burdett. 

The arrest of an obscure individual (J. G. Jones), a 
retailer of shilling politics, or oracle of tailors, appren- 
tices, and barbers, a club senator, aman who has as many 
ideas in his mind as I have hairs upon my thumb nail, the 
arrest of this person led to the whole catastrophe: andI 
cannot but think that the House of Commons would have 
consulted its real dignity more by disdaining to notice the 
paltry effusions of a mau whose weekly productions are 
stuck up on watch-boxes, watering corners and Newgate. 
However, they thought otherwise, and he was sent to 
Newgate. I wish it had been for felony, and he might 
then have written his dying speech, and spoke it too. 

Sir Francis Burdett, whose plan it has ever been to re- 
commend himself to popularity, by affecting to stand up 
for the rights of the people, that amusing thing, that raree- 
shew, that magic lanthorn, by which one fool may always 
lead a thousand other fools, immediately seized upon this 
arrest and commitment as a fit engine to add to his noto- 
riety. He cared not a farthing if the fellow had rotted in 
Newgate: but he cared much that a watchword should 
be given to, the disaffected. This was his aim, this was 
his purpose. 

Accordingly he made a motion in the house for his 
liberation, which was wisely rejected: He foresaw this, 
and foresecing it was a principal motive for his making 
the motion. It was adesirable thing that he should 
appeal from the House of Commons to his constituents : 
it had a fine effect in the drama When he came, crying to 
his constituents, because tle House of Commons.refused 
to “ listen to his voice;” and it had a much finer effect 
when he exclaimed, with peculiar eloquence, “ your 
veiceamay come with more force ; may command greater 
respect, and, lam not without hope that it may prove 
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wresistible, if it proclaim, &c.” Yes! transfer rights to 
the people: tell them that you, their organ, cannot, will 
not be heard; bid them arise, and, in language not to be 
misunderstood, declare their mighty and sovereign will ; 
make thema party in your own wrongs, your own passions, 
your own desires; tell them it is for them, and for them 
alone, you speak ; tell them their danger is imminent ; tell 
tlrem, as you have told them, the people of England must 
speak out, they must domore; rury must act.” Who 
is there so weak, so credulous, or so mad, that cannot 
penetrate the meaning of these words? 

Well, Sir, Sir Francis failing, according to his hopes, in 
his motion in the House of Commons, addressed his con- 
stituents in a letter, which he published in a most fit ve- 
hicle forthe sentiments which it contains, I mean the 
Political Register of Winu1am Cossert,a man whose in- 
famy has been unmasked by you with persevering and ho- 
nourable ardour ; a man who,had he the feelings of aman, 
would shun the light of day, abhor himself and seek a re- 
fuge from scorn in exile or indeath. This man has raised 
himself into a political oracle ; his principles and his ar- 
guments are adapted to nourish and to please that volgar 
opposition to whatever is established,whicha certain class 
of men is always found to possess. He affects also a 
plain downright mode of procedure : an independence of 
character as he calls it: 

He is a fellow, 
Who, having been praised for bluntness, doth affect’ 


A saucy roughness; and constrains thé garb 
Quite from his natare ¢ he cannot flatter, he b— 


An bonest mind and .plain,—he must speak truth : 

An they will take it, so ;/ if not, he’s plain: ; 

Taree xxv ov xyAves! know, which in this plainness 
Harbour more craft, and more corrupterends — 

Than twenty silly sucking ‘observants, | © 

That stretch their duties nicely. 8” oon 
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In the paper of this man appeared Sir Francis’s letter to 
his constituents : a letter which contains much rant, much 
bad writing. bad argument, and a ridiculous ignorance of 
his subject. Its object was to deny the power of the 
House ofCommons.to imprison,by its own act,fora breach 
of its privileges. But this power has existed, uncontend- 
ed and undoubted, almost.as long as the house itself : and 
ifthe jealous wisdom of our ancestors, who delivered 
down to us that constitution about which there is now 
somuch prate, saw nothing in that power to alarm their 
minds, I cannot help thinking that it was not left for the 
narrow intellect of Sir Francis Burdett to remedy the 
grievance. England has thriven for centuries: she has 
ascended to her present height of grandeur ; she has raised 
herself to her present éxattation, notwithstanding the ex- 
istence of this dreadful, this alarming, this terrific, this 
horrible power, which is to swallow up our national pros- 
perity,and,as SirFrancis poetically expresses it,(for he loves 
similes) to make “ the bright days of~ England’s glory set 
in the night of her disgrace.” Mercyon us! How has it 
happened that all the great men, both native and foreigh- 
ers, who have panegyrised the British government, have 
been so misled, so deceived, as to think of praising a con- 
stitution which contains within it such canker as_ this par- 
liamenitary privilege ? They must have been ignorant: who 
then is wise ? Sir Francis? No one else? Oh yes: the 
tinen draper of Bridge-street, and the deserter of Botley, 
and every other petty paltry demagogue, the shallow pud- 
dle of whose, minds is easily stirred into mud and filthi- 
ness. These are the men who are to define the British con- 
stitution : these are they who. are to repair and perfect 
what our ancestors left imperfect. If the talents of these 
men bore e ANY, proportion to their rancour, malignity, and 
impudenc se might have cause to tremble: but our se- 
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curity is happily founded upon their ignorance and in- 
significance : they may have power to tickle the ears of 
their rabble auditors in a common hall or a county 
meeting : and they may be able to excite a vast effusion 
of stinking breath emitted in Auzzas / braves! and hear ! 
hear! But, beyond that, they are as impotent as they are 
malicious, as contemptible as they are ignorant. Cobbett 
may continue to write Registers; Mr. Waithman to sell 
muslin and tape ; andColonel Wardle to live by subscrip- 
tion, (Oh cheap, oh profitable patriotism !) 

In this letter Sir Francis was careful to employ the usual 
arts of exciting populartumult, Having stated the com- 
initment of Mr. Jones as a grievance (though in fact it was 
nogrievance at all,except perhaps to the numerous audiences 
who caught political wisdom from his inspired lips) he 
tells his constituents that that grievance is not all which 
may be expected, and then; by a very natural climax, 
shews the progression of imprisonment from Newgate to 
York gaol, and from solitary imprisonment to a moderate 
weight of iron upon our wrists and ancles. These are 
certainly alarming evils: butwhereare they ?—in the heat- . 
ed brain of Sir Francis Burdett : in that brain which for- 
ges chains for his countrymen as easily as Vulcan could: 
and in that brain whose “ imaginations are as foulas Vul- 
can’s smithy.” 

It is ridiculous (or something worse) to argue (forgive 
the profanation of the word) as Sir Francis did in this part 
of his letter. If we are to look for all these miseries, for 
all these privations, for all these arbitrary proceedings 
from the undefined privileges of the house of commons, 
by what uncommon fatality of circumstances has it hap- 
pened that so many centuries have elapsed during which 
none of these evils have occurred ? How is it that our an- 
cestors, how is it that the present race of senators have 
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never attempted to stretch the line of privilege so far > 
provocations have not been wanting, if provocations could 
do it. Whence is it that the commons house of parliament 
bas ever been satisfied with a lenient and a transitory 
exercise of their power? Because there is (and heaven 
forbid there should ever cease to be!) a salient spring of 
liberty in the British people, an inborn consciousness of 
energy, which on every fit occasion would prompt them 
torepelarbitrary and unprovoked aggression. The PEOPLE, 
emphatically so called, like 4 slumbering lion, start not 
from their repose at every petty clamour: when justly 
roused, however, their pace is firm, majestic and solemn, 
their look is awful and their voice imperious." But those 
shreds and patches of the nation, those impure eruptions 
ofa popular government, those clamorous patriots who 
keep a perpetual alarum in our ears, they resemble a noisy 
eur which flies and barks and frisks round the heels ofa pas- 
senger, snaps at him and shews his teeth, but runs with his 
tail between his legs if the slightest resistance be shewn: 
Such mongrels are certainly an annoyance, but they arenot 
very terrible. 

This letter of Sir Francis justly drew down upon him 
the punishment of that house which he had so flagrantly 
vilified, and whose ‘power he had contemned. What 
followed after I need not repeat. Every one can remem- 
ber, and every honest upright individual remembers it 
with pain. If Sir Francis can derive pleasuré from the 
adulation of those men whose passions he has flattered, 
great may be his pleasure yet:—he has received addresses 
and letters, and he has returned answers and speeches, full 
of rhetorical embellishment,peculiarto himselfand dealing 
in quotation. It may be that he is proud of these produc- 
tions and of theiroccasion. Ido notenvy him such pride. 

“Aftervall, Sir Francis bas but acquifed that popularity 
which aay man, pursuing the same road, may acquire. 
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* He that goeth about to persuade a multitude,” says 
Hooker in his Ecclesiastical Polity, “ that they are not so 
well governed as they ought*to be, shall never want at- 
tention and faverable hearers; because such as openly 
reprove supposed disorders of state, are taken for princi- 
pal friends to the common benefit of all, and for men that 
carry singular freedom of mind; under this fair and 
plausible colour, whatsoever they utter passeth for good 
and current. That which wanteth in the weight of their 
speech is supplied by the aptness of men’s mindsto accept 
and believe it.” | 

Ifa cobler, (Mr. Millar, the common-councilman, for in- 
stance) should arise, and tell his brother coblers that the 
cordwainers company were preparing their ruin, disgrace, 
and misery, can it be doubted that that cobler would be 
the Sir Francis of his brethreu ? 

A fatal blow to the hopes of the baronet has now been 
given by the upright judges of the land, who haye pro- 
nounced, after the maturest consideration, that bis arrest 
was LEGAL, and thus proved his ignorance of those laws 
which he professes to arraign. Even the sots of the Crown 
and Anchor will surely not have the impudence to contend 
that the frantic Sir Francis is more learned in the laws 
than Lord Ellenborough, Sir Nash Grose, and Mr. Jus- 
tice Bailey. 

But the times are threatening, and it behoves every 
loyal man to use his exertions, whatever they may be, 
to stem the torrent of disaffection and revolutionary 
madness which threatens to. overthrow every thing that 
is established, every thing that is respectable, every thing 
that is deartous. You, Sir, have borne your part in this 
honourable and important cause: J too would rally 
round my king and country to defend both fromthe dema- 
gogues of theday. Joined in the same object, L would 
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fain hope my exertions may be accepted by you: and if 
so, this is not the last communication you shall receive 
trom, Sir, . Your obedient, &c. — 

A Briton.* 


POOL AOPEPOLP PE LECCE? 


MELANCHOLY EFFECTS OF REFORMING 
PRINCIPLES. 
Exemplified in two recent Cases. 


Ir is not our practice to interfere with the domestic ar- | 
rangements of any man; unless those arrangements tend 
to pollute the public mind,or afford a salutary example for 
regulating the conduct of others.We however consider the 
private transactions of every man who publicly attempts 
to make converts, either in religion or politics, as fairly 
open to animadversion,and as challenging the notice of the 
Satirist. If Sir Francis Burdett’s silly and vain ambi- 
tion of being the darling ofa “ gallows-fearing mob ;” if 
his thirst of supreme power and his revolutionary mania were 
not paramount to every nobler feeling of his heart, the 
direful examples of the pernicious tendency of his’accurs- 
ed principles which have recently occurred m® his own 
family aud in that of his unhappy friend Mr. F. would 
have caused him to start with horror from’ the wicked 
course which he has so long pursued at the instance of the 
most black-hearted traitor that ever compassed and ima- 
gined the murder of his sovereign or the ruin of his coun- 
try. Itis buta few short months since the eldest son of 





* This was received many inonths back, but accidestally mis- 
laid—should it now meet the eye of its author we hope he will fulfil bis 
cow luding jromise. We have only added the short paragraph rela- 
tive to the recent’ylorious deeision in the King’s Bench. The subject 
should never be forgotten by Englishmen. 
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this unhappy young man intimated to his father that he had 
imbibed froin him so strongly his principles of liberty, 
that he could no longer endure the controul of scholastic 
discipline at Eton: Sir Francis attempted to reason, but 
his own arguments were brought forward against him, and 
the youth was withdrawn from school in time to prevent 
his expulsion, * His father at length prevailed upon bim 
to try another public school of equal celebrity ; but Dr. 
C , the head master, it is reported, peremptorily re- 
fused to receive the stripling democrat ; he was then sent 
to a clergyman in the north of England who took a limit- 
ed number of young gentlemen as pupils ; into whose 
minds this miserable youth so completely instilled his spi- 
rit of insubordination that all rebelled against their precep- 
tor whose establishment is in consequence irretrievably in- 
jured. Thus is it verified “ that the son of the wicked shall 
prove a curse unto his father.” 

The second example to which we have alluded is of a 
still more melancholy description. A gentleman of large 
fortune who has always been considered as warped in 
his mind, and who has lately proved the correctness. of 
the supposition, by becoming the chairman of a committee 
of frantic reformers, having polluted the mind of his 
eldest son by the precepts of liberty and insubordination, 
while he exercised over him the authority ofa father with 
all that stern and relentless severity which is the charac- 
teristic of every democrat, the youth naturally became at 
once refractory and miserable, A few daysago the youth 
wrote by express to his father, who was in Yorkshire, and 
informed him of the unhappy state ofhis mind, concluding 
with a declaration that ere his letter was opened he should 
be no more, having resolved to drown himself. This de- 
claration was, alas, too true; and at theage of seventeen, 
urged by the frenzy-inspiring principles of democracy,-he 
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rushed uncalled into the presence of his God! Oa Thurs- 
day the 16th instant, the remains of this unfortunate young 
man were deposited inan untimely grave. We forbear 
all comment, the anguish of his parents must be suffi- 
‘ciently poignant! May the example prove salutary, not 
guly to his unhappy father but to all the delirious advo- 
cates of innovation and licentious liberty. ; 


CIVIC HONOURS!!! 


INNO! LEAYTON! 


Sing Tantarara, &c,!!! 
Vide Westminster meeting. 


YRIEND SAT. 
Or all the anomalies in politics or in morals that have 


ever appeared in this sub/unar, | had almost said dunar, 
sphere, perhaps the present ageis more pregnant and more 
prolific than any preceding one,with curious specimens, 
And even of these, perhaps none has been more curious 
than a late visit from the portico in the city, to the colon- 
nade in Pall Mall, when the pillars of the city, like a cer- 
tain king of France, “ went up the hill, and so came down 
again.” 

Sauntering in cogitative perambulation along the 
Strand, I chanced to behold the returning procession, all 
with such jolly phizzes that I could scarcely believe in 
their disappointment, until the rubieundity of their.com- 
plexions was accounted for by a description of the cold 
collation. But if the offer, made and rejected, was absurd 
and il-timed, it seems that the ideas of some of the city 


*. 
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orators‘are even more so. I was not indeed at the civic 
congregation when the “ gracious refusal” was announced, 
but [have seen a speech, said to be that of a certain dema- 
gogue, which would have been a disgrace to Gog and Ma- 
gog themselves could they have uttered it. It is unneces- 
sary indeed, to bring them down as orators to a common 
hall, and would also be useless, as some folks have been 
trying to make an orator of wood already, but without 
success ; but I conceive that those wooden gentlemen 
have been too long members of the corporation. of the first 
city in the world, to have asserted “ that every man who 
heard him must be satisfied, from the gracious manner in 
which he was pleased to express himself on the occasion, 
that he felt a due sense of the honor intended him!!!” 
What! the honour intended him. That his acceptance 
of such a compliment might in their estimation have been 
an honour to the guild of taylors, papér-stainers, girdlers, 
barbers, pewterers, &c. cannot be doubted, but that it 
could ever have been an honour to him, 1 think is a point 
rather doubtful at least. - In this observation, however, I 
mean no reflection on the respectable part of that corpo- 
ration; but though from motives of delicacy they did not 
oppose the measure, still must we laugh at the eagerness 
of those who hurried with their honours to him, who 
they thought had now got something better to bestow in 
return. Aye, Mr. Sat, there’s the rub! There are things 
to be given away now, without going quite to the fur- 
thest end of Pall Mall to look for them, Our drapers of 
linen, disappointed in their dealings in Holland, thought 
perhaps to make a shift with something else; but 1 am of 
opinion that the Bridge-street orator’s eloquence. will 
-never erable him to apply his measures to the: r——l| da- 
VOL. VIII. 3x 
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masks and diapers, and that the Skinner-street artist will 


vever get the length of his foot / 
Yours, 


Bozp Snort. 


PREP OP OL OL OP LE O° BLOF 


EXTRACTS FROM COBBETT. 


No. VIII. 


Berore our readers read the following extract from the 
Political Register of February 26th,1§03,it may be necessary 
to inform them thatCobdcit is now the advocate of the dis- 
senters,and the ridiculer of LordSidmouth for bringingtheir 
case before parliament,and is only angry with the methodists 
because some of them have expressed sentiments of at- 
tachment for their king, and because (oh, horrid crime!) 
they were in general attached to Mr. Pitt’s system of 
politics!!! Jie also tells us (in his Register of May 25th, 
1811) that, “In short, they are dissenters merely. be- 
cause they have no tythes, and in that name only do they 
resemble the dissenters of the times before the revolution : 
they are as much like thedissenters of old times, as a horse- 
dung is like an apple. Those” (meaning the puritans of» 
Charles the first’s time)“were fanatics, but they were honest 
and just men, full of courage and full of talent ; they under- 
stood well the righis and liberties of Englishmen, and upon 
the maintenance of them they staked their lives.” 

Now we beseech all persons into whose hands this 
nuwber of the Satirist may fall, to compare this last quo- 
tation with the opinion of the puritans of Charles the first’s 
day expressed by this same William Cobbett, in the an- 
nexed extract from 


“The Political Register of Feb. 26th, 1803. 
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** In a work so abundant in important political occur- 
rences we must lament that iadisposition should prevent 
us contributing our mite of information. We cannot, 
however, refrain from saying a few words on two or three 
subjects; and first, on the execution of the traitors.* While 
the fate of those men were pending, while it was possible 
that any thing said by us might, though in the slightest 
‘and most distant manner affect their lives,we have uttered 
not asyllable with respect to them, even when we heard 
their pardon demanded in no very inaudible and unintel- 
ligible terms, and in more than one of the daily papers. 
Now, however, we think it our right and our duty to 
express a sincere satisfaction, not that seven men have 
been put to death, not even that seven traitors have suf- 
fered the punishment due to their crime, but that in this 
example a rampart has been formed round ‘the sacred 
person of our sovereign, whose precious life has been 
heretofore so often attempted with audacious impunity. 
To all,and to every one concerned in this most important 
transaction; to those who detected the crime, those who 
brought the criminals to justice, those who condemned 
them, those who ordered their execution, and to those 
who fulfilled the dreadful behests of the law;. to all,.and 
particularly the ministry, great and unqualified praise is 
due. ‘To say that they have done no more than their 
duty, is, indeed, to say the truth; but it was a most ar- 
duous duty, it was one, on the due performance of which 
the very existence of the monarch and the monarchy dee 
pended; it was a duty that some men would not have 
performed ; the ministers have performed it, and they 
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* Despard and his associates! 
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are entitled to the lasting gratitude of the country. It is 
worthy of remark that three out of these seven traitors 
were of that mischievous plotting sect denominated Me- 
thodists. Mr. Rowland Hill, (brother of Sir Richard 
Hill), has, it seems, thought proper publicly to deny that 
any of these traitors belonged to his flock, and at the 
same time informed the world that he isa regularly or- 
dained clergyman, and no Methodist. We cry the Rev. 
gentleman’s mercy, for we really took him to be that very’ 
same person who is to be heard bawling for hours any 
Sunday night in a large round-a-bout meeting-house at 
the foot of Blackfriar’s bridge... Be this fact as it may, the 
traitors were Methodists, and hada ‘“ teacher” of that 
sect to attend them in their last moments. Despard ap- 
pears to have been a settled atheist ; so that of those who 
had any sort or sense of religion of any sort, the metho- 
dists made exactly one-half: No bad criterion of the 
loyally of those dark and dangerous fanatics, who are, by 
means of a system of affiliation the most complete that 
ever was imagined, extending their principles into the bo- 
som of every poor man’s family in the kingdom. At the 
very onset of our labours we thought it our duty (sce vol. I. 
p. 176) to caution the rich and the well-informed against 
inadvertently lending their aid to the artful leaders of this 
sect, who, under the specious guise of humanity, were en- 
deavouring to root out from amongst the common peo- 
ple all those rural and athletic sports which were so well 
calculated to instilinto their minds honour, generosity, 
and a love of glory. We compared these puritans of the 
present day to those of the reignof Charles I.* and we con- 





* The mention of the gospel ministers will certainly reach to your 
Wind, the gospel-preaching ministry, so loudly clamoured for by the 
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cluded by lamenting that ** too many of the rulers of this 
land are now hunting the common people from every 
scene of diversion, and driving them to a club or a con- 
venticle, at the former of which they suck in the delicious 
rudiments of earthly equality, and, at the latter, the no 
less delicious doctrine that there is no lawful king but 
King Jesus. Mr. Polwhele, to whom the country is very 
much indebted, has, in his Anecdotes of Methodists, given 
some most shocking proofs of the bloody-mindedness of 
these people, and if there be a subject which above others 
demands the immediate attention of parliament, it is that 
of the MetHopisTICcAL affiiation which, as we have just 
observed, is extending its baneful influence into every 
cottage in the kingdom, implanting, wherever it goes, a 
rooted enmity to the church and state! !” 


a 





apprentices and chimney-sweepers of London, iu their petitions to she 
Negicide Parliament: and, my dear Sir, painful as is the acknow- 
ledgment of the fact, | am fully persuaded that the puritans of the 
present day are very little better than those of the disgraceful era to 
which I have alluded. Political Register, Feb. 27th, 1802, 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





—-> 


FIAT JusTiria ! 
— 


Thoughts on the Expediency of establishing a new chartered 
Bank. Suggested by the Application to Parliament for the 
establishment of a new chartered Marine Insurance Com- 
pany ; and confirmed by the Report of the Bullion Com- 
mittee. By Joseph Marryatt, Esq. M. P. 


Tuovau it has generally been supposed that animals of 
a neutral gender could never propagate their species, yet 
the analogy will not hold good if applied from the natu- 
ral to the moral world, for never, we believe, were so many 
imps ofmonstrosity brought forth by any public docu- 
ment as by that report which has had its day and is now ; 
gone to that oblivion which itso well deserved. These 
have made their appearance under the various names 
which their political gossips chose to affix to them, as re- 
plies, rejoinders, remedies, &c. and some of them we have 
slightly noticed. But when we see a new system, or some- 
thing like anew system advanced under the sanction ofa 
name of high respectability, and of acknowledged come 
mercial information, it becomes our duty to examine it 
more minutely, lest its aberrations from sound policy, or 
its specious sophistry, should bewilder those whom it 
cannot convince, and propagate error, when perhaps its 
author only intended to display his ingenuity, or to have 
a sly cut at the Bank. directors, If, we.had no other ob- 
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jection to the Bullion report than its having given birth to 
the pamphlet before us, we should have lamented its ap- 
pearance, particularly when Mr. M. informs us that on 
perusing that report, it occurred to him that such a bank 
might be made the instrument of bringing the notes of 
the Bank of Ingland to that test, the want of which is the 
cause oftheiralledged excess and depreciation. For our 
parts we know no better test than Leadenhall market, 
which being in Mr. M.’s neighbourhood, he may there find 
that his paper and his gold will be of equal value, to 
those who mean to deal honestly with the latter. 

There is nothing which leads us so far astray from truth 
in our deductions, as setting out upon, or assuming prin- 
ciples that are incorrect in themselves, and inapplicable to 
the case in point. When Mr. M. tells us “ that this attack 
upon chartered rights was set on foot and conducted by the 
very last description of men that might have been expect- 
ed. to come forward on such an occasion, the directors of 
chartered companies,” we may naturally enquire if this 
is correct, and are a little surprised to find that the attempt 
to establish an insurance company was no attack on 
chartered rights, because the companies already possessing 
charters have no exclusive privileges, and have therefore 
no right to complain of others being put onthe same foot- 
ing with themselves ; for their charters were not given for 
their own emoluments but for the public security, as in- 
ducing numerous individuals to subscribe toa large stock, 
being thus exonerated from all risk beyond a certain sum. 
With respect to the projected insurance company, we 
never were friends to it, as we considered it not an attack 
upon the chartered companies : but upon upwards of a 
thousand individuals, the private underwriters, men en. 
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gaged in a genteel but not very lucrative line of business, 
who With their whole train of brokers, clerks, &c. must have 
been thrown out of employment, for no purpose whatever, 
but tothrow that business into the hands of the directors 
of a company, who in the nature of things could not pos- 
sibly transact the same quantity of business with the same 
facility as it is done at present. 

We have already alluded to the impropriety of setting 
out upon wrong principles, and we must again repeat that 
Mr. M.’s arguments against corporate bdWlies with exclusive 
righis, though just in themselves are erroneous in their ap- 
plication, because the Bank of England is not a corporate 
body with exclusive rights ; and therefore, however specious 
and plausible this mode of reasoning may be, it is evident- 
ly unfair. 

-When Mr. M. talks of equal rights and equa! protec- 
tion, we can agree with him in the abstract, that “ grants 
of exclusive privileges are in direct violation of this prin- 
ciple ; they establish a system of monopoly and combi- 
nation, instead ofa fairand opeu competition ; and they 
repress that effect of individual enterprize, which is the 
true basis of national prosperity ;” but we will seriously ask 
him, has the Bank done all those things ? and, again, we 
will ask him whether the Bank does not encourage indi- 
vidual enterprize by its discounts, instead of repressing it, 
and that to an extent which these new philosophers call 
dangerous, and wish to curtail! His position that the prin- 
ciplessupported on the marine insurance question, by 
some Bank directors in the House of Commons, ‘might 
with justice be brought against the existence of the Bank 
charter, seems tous as ill-founded as any other position 
in his book ; because, as we have observed before, the sup- 


porters ofthat measure did not ask for an abolition of the 
8 
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existing insurance charters as he represents it, but merely 
that another company should be put on the same footing 
with those already existing ; we cannot therefore see that 
“ they were'signing the death-warrants of their own com- 
pany.” 

There is another position from which we think very 
unfair aud erroneous conclusions may be drawn; that is, 
‘where he speaks of “ the exclusive privileges of the Bank 
of England being held by the authority of an act of par- 
lament, prohibiting all companies consisting of more 
than six persons from acting as bankers, &c.” Now it is 
evident that the act against joint stock companies was not 
made to give any exclusive privileges to the Bank of Eng- 
land, but to repress that spirit of speculation which existed 
at the time of its passing; and it follows of course that all 
the reasoning founded upon this position must fall to the 
ground. 

Mr. M. acknowledges “ that the credit and almost the 
commercial existence of every merchant of this metro- 
polis is in their hands!” and yet he would recommend 
measures which would put that credit and existence to a 
hazard !—But we have not space to follow him through 
all his windings and turnings, nor through his history. of 
the Bank,which certainly displays: considerable research, 
and, as far as a simple statement of facts, must afford 
considerable information to those who peruse it. But we 
shall come at once to some of his abstract positions re- 
specting excess and exchange, which are deserving of spe- 
cial notice, as they are both specious and plausible. He 
first tells us that an excessof paper“‘cannot be exported and 
employed in foreign commerce like specie, and therefore 
it is necessarily employed in the purchase of commodities 
VOL. VIII. 3Y 
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at home,’’—now this we think a very fortunate circume 
stance, for the more buyers there are in the market, the 


more internal trade and manufactures are encouraged ; 


and as for lis following observation we think it futile in 
the extreme, when he tells us that“ the greater number 
of netes theme i is in the market, to purchase these comino- 
dities. with, the greater will be the competition, and the 
price of them will gra‘lually rise till their increased value 
is such as to absorb all the netes in circulation.” If the 
quantity of our commodities were limited, such reasoning 
might perhaps be listened to; but whilst the supply is 
equal to any possible demand, for no-man will goto mar- 
ket with his Bank notes-unless he really wants the article 
which he purchases, so long will this reasoning be inap- 
plicable. He is no happier in his illustrations than in his 
deductions ; for instance,he tells us that in some parts of 
India where couries or shells are used as coin, if it should 
happen that a number were cast on the shore, their value 
would fall: and so it would, and so would our paper 
currency be depreciated if it were te rainBank notes; but 
whilst these notes are absolutely nothing more than the 
representatives of tangible property, so long will they re- 
tain their real value. 

It is impossible for us to follow him through all his as- 
sertions; but as an answer to the whole theory of our cur- 
rency being depreciated,and thereby causing the unfavour- 
able state of the exchange, we shall briefly notice a sim- 
ple fact, which seems not to have been adverted to by the 
writers and speakers on either side of the question : 
practical men will understand us when we say that the 
number of direct bil/s upon England now in the continen- 
tal market, ts greater in proportion, and perhaps greater in 
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fact, than when our commerce was more favourable, 
thereby producing a greater quantity thanis necessary 
for the demand, and thereby lowering the price or the 
rate of exchange, two expressions which mean exactly 
the same thing. 
Lest the ieorists should accuse us also of dealing in pa- 
_tadoxes, we shall briefly explain, that formerly the Lng- 
lish merchant who owed a debt in Petersburg, desired his 
Russian correspondent to draw upon a banking-house in 
Amsterdam, whither he in return remitted bills perhaps 
on Paris, Genoa, &c. &c. As this was a common practice, 
and merely varied according to the rate of continental 
exchange between the various places, it followed that 
direct bil/sou England bore a very small proportion to 
the debts due by England to the continent, or to par- 
ticular parts of it; and as the éntermediate bills became 
actually part of the continental circulation, it followed 
that the currency of Eurepe depended in a great measure 
upon English commerce. ‘The present state of Europe 
precludes this mode of settling accounts, and even if our 
exports were greater than our imports, yet as great part 
of the latter must be paid in cash, and the remainder by 
direct bills, it naturally follows that the exchange must 
be against us. It is absurd: therefore to assert that the 
merchant on the continent considers what medium his 
bills on England will be paid in, when they arrive tliecre, 
Those on the continent who buy English bills,do it aot tor 
the purpose of making purchases, but of paying debts 
already contracted ; of course a bill of one hundred pounds 
on England, is just worth onehandred pounds in England, 
and the continental merchant will buy it as cheap as he 
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Mr. M. observes that “when the currency of a coun- 
try is depreciated, it will no longer purchase the same 
quantity of foreigu money as before”’—now this is very 
true, but he seems to forget that if foreign gold is 4). 
12s. per ounce, he must equally pay four guineas and eight 
shillings for it, or receive eight shillings of change out of his 
five pound note. If thenthere isa depreciation, the guinea 
is depreciated as much as the Bank note ; andis worth no 
more, unless the possessor of the guinea chooses to act 
a dishonest part und sedl it ! 

We must now conclude our notice of this article by ob- 
serving that it certainly contains much information; at 
thesame time we must advise the readers of it to guard 
against its sophistry and false reasoning ; two things how- 
ever which we do not believe intentional on the part of the 
author, but which have arisen from his attempt to con- 
vince others of his own belief in a creed, which however 
plausible in theory will not stand the test of experience. 


The Covent Garden Journal : embellished with four Views. 
London: printed for J. J. Stockdale, 41, Pall-Mall, 
1810. Octavo, Pages 816. Demy Paper. Price 11. 6s. Gd, 
Royal, 2]. 4s, Gd. 

In this highly favoured land, (blest by Providence with 


ten thousand natural and acquired advantages to which al) 
other countries of the world are more or less stran- 
gers,) the national character and temper must ever prove 
peculiarly interesting subjects of contemplation to the phi- 
josopher and the politician. Whatever tends to assist a pa- 
triotic and loyal Englishman in his study of the general 
disposition, of the partialities and minutest prejudices of his 
fellow countrymen, therefore ; whatever contributes to fa- 
cllitate, his enquiries by increasing his means of know- 
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ledge; in short, whatever unequivocally throws light upon 
any remarkable point of history, and distinguishes facts, is 
to him of inestimable importance. 

‘That the scenes of incessant nightly uproar, which late- 
ly were exhibited at one ofour “ national theatres,” were 
such as demand durable record, when considered in this 
view, we do most decidedly assert : to Mr. Stockdale, of 
Piccadilly, the public is greatly indebted for a compila- 
tion of no mean value; for a series of incontestable and 
convincing documents, drawn up with considerable care 
and assiduity by the several contending parties at first,and 
now finally sought out, collected, and arranged by their 
very ingenious and indefatigable editor with exemplary 
diligence, and printed by him in a style of splendid ele- 
gance that at once evinces his spirit, his liberality, and 
his judgment. 

The book cannot fail to attract numerous purchasers. 
In this vast metropolis how many thousands of peaceable 
citizens were deterred from visiting Covent Garden theatre, 
whose sympathies were, nevertheless, powerfully aroused 
in favour of the popular party: these well-meaning per- 
sons may now in perfect safety become in a great measure 
actual spectators of the “ hurly-burly.” ‘To them, at least, 
the sight may be amusing: for Lucretius observes, with 


much truth, 


‘‘ Suave, mari magno turbantibus aquora veatis, 
Efterra magoum alterius spectare laborem : 

Non quia vexari quemquam est Jucunda voluptas, 
Sed, quibus ipse malis carcas, quia vernere suave est, 
Suave etiam belli CERTAMINA MAGNA tueri 

Per campos instructa, tud sine parte pericli.”* 





‘« *’Tis glorious sport snug io our sliéps at home, 
To mark all Covent Garden’s rage and foam ; 
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But,ifsuch be the sentiment of curiosity in London, how® 
incalculably stronger may we not suppose the anxiety to 
be among the inquiring and inquisitive members of clubs, 
&c.in our several large provincial towns! in our remote 
districts! in our transatlantic possessions! the idle will read 
for mischievous amusement, and the serious for useful in- 
formation, Tue Srace is a topic interesting to all; and 
Mr. Stockdale’s publication will not disappoint its pur-* 
chasers. 

Tue Covent Garpven Journat is generally and re- 
spectfully dedicated to the earl of Dartmouth, the lord 
chamberlain, and two very luminous letters are particu- 
larly addressed to the same distinguished nobleman ; the 
letters are written with much elegance, and breathe the 
spirit of Junius. The following passage is thrown forth 
with a truly dignified indignation : 


‘© Who would have believed, my lord, who would have 
thonght it possible that individuals, of the obscurest cast, and 
of a calling to which British society has assigned the lowest 
station, should have been allowed, with impunity, nightly to 
hire ruffigns and prize-fighters to assault some of the most ree 
spectable iohabitants of the metropolis; to fasten upon their 
throats and drag them out of the theatre, or beat them to the 
earth for venturing to express their disapprobation ? Your 
lordship, I am sure, must not only have beheld these facts with 
astonishment, but with agony! J have no fears for — repu- 


tation, my lord.’’—Page 662. 





To catch the mingled roar, to trace the shocks 
Of O. P. surges and theatric rocks. 

’Tis glorious sport ! Not, sure, that others fret, 
Hiss, hoot, and cat-call, justle, rave, and sweat ; 
Not that to Bow-street (Scylia) some are seat, 
And some in watch- house (vile Charybdis) pent : 
No ! But because the storm each cockney views, 
Safe from the jails, the jasticcs, and Jews. 
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In a modest “ preracs” of fifteen pages Mr. S. gives a 
very satisiactory statement of the chief motives which led 
to this entertaining and instructive publication. To the 
preface succeeds a clear narrative of the “ psstrucTioNn 
Of THE OLD THEATRE,” comprised in twelve pages. 
This is followed by an account of the r185 OF THE “ NEW 
THEATRE, more amply detailed, and most pleasingly 
elucidated by four charming prints. To this is sub- 
joined a succinct “ uisroryY OF THE Contest ;"—then 
comes the mighty Iliad! /!/—“< Tue PROCEEDINGS AT 
Bow-srreet’” are next given; and a most voluminous 
** APPENDIx’” closes the work. 

Our intelligent readers will not expect from us a labours 
ed attempt minutely to analyse a publication so singular, 
so amusing, so extremely multifarious as the present. It 
is but a simple act of justice, however, for us to declare 
that Mr. Stockdale’s delicacy of discrimination has been 
conspicuously and incessantly exerted, in his garbled (al- 
though ample) selection of his materials. Virgins and 
youths may safely peruse his pages, and we cannot doubt 
the ready admission of the book into every genteel library. 
We could have wished, indeed, that at least one or two 
blunt expressions of Redhead Yorke * had been polished 
down, if not omitted; but, in truth, the man’s uniformly 
coarse manners and “ furred tongue” are too well known 
to require rue Satirist’s pointed animadversion. 

We conclude our brief review with an extract that we 
hardly know how sufficiently to applaud ; our opinion is 
so identified with that of the learned and eloquent writer 
that we ulmost wish the quotation had been anticipated 
by ourselves. The passage runsthus: 


ft 


‘< An unorganized body of ,people, when set in motion for 
the attainment of an object, acquire’an accumulated force,"in 
| ce Bante ‘ 
* Pages 377, 965, 289, 411,572, 6367: ~~ 











sehen, of thet a abstracted" aie 


they rosh to their cir purpose rp ¢ with’ a rapidil 
fund Nor does the Attainment oT this ‘object ioe 
arrest their progress ; ¢ for the intended détign, 'w ith ‘w 
at ‘first offered resistance, often becomes, at ‘this’ peridd, 
“a Secondary Consideration ; and, feeling their own p } 
each becoming confident of the assistance of the other, they ##t 
Tength think themselves adequate to the acconiplislniéat "6f 
higher objects, perhaps even to the subversion of the sxisfing 
government, This is a constituent seated (adap 
Page 493. bar ose 8 


Let us mark the progress of the Burdettite faction, and 
apply the argument. 


PRIP EL OD PL OR OPRE CLIP 


THEATRES. 


Cam tabulis animum censoris sumet Aonesti !—Hor. 


os - 


“© Whew Roscius was an actor at Rome” he improved 
both the taste and morals of his fellow citizens, by his 
accurate delineation of human frailties and of human 
virtues; but Rome, then hastening to her decadence, de- 
serted the sock and the buskin for the gladiatorial shews 
of the. amphitheatre. Long may it be ere the sun of 
Britain's. glory. shall set; yet if we are to credit the 
positions of a certain right honourable proprietor ina cer~ 
tain place, that depravity of taste which accom panied the 
decline of the mistress.of the autient world, has begun t to 
manifest, Ats.existence in the metropolis ; and it Seems as 
if, the managers. of Coyent Garpen were of.. the 
sane opivion, from their crambe repetitua of Blue. Beard, 
Mader. 2, lature.—** Mutato nomine, de ta, 
hee fa narratur,” which as Pallet the painter,kyow- 
4 
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tngly translated it at the Louvre, as the admirers of “ Pe- 


regrine” may recollect, was “ potatoe domine date ;— 
“ this piece is not worth a single potatoe.”—It is of little 
consequence, indeed, what name is given to those new 
romantic melodrames, whether Timour the Tartar, or 
Alexander the coppersmith, as long as the horses canbe 
introduced ; history, whether sacred or profane, seems to 
inspire the muse of Mr. Monk Lewis, nor should we be 
surprized at his dramatizing the adventures of Jonah, if it 
were possible to procure sea-horses for the performance. 
When this delectable piecewas tomake its appearance, 
we were well pleased to see that there were still sufficient 
taste and spirit in the public, to prompt the dispersion of 
hand-bills through the house, indicative of disapproba- 
tion; these however by some active friends of the Houyha- 
hms were trod under foot, and the blaze of brilliant 
scenery insured the applause ofan audience who came to 
be pleased, and were, therefore, perhaps little disposed to 
quarrel with tinsel, or to criticize the black-lettered neigh- 
ings, either of the horses, or of their managerial rough 
rider. Indeed those dramatic quadrupeds seemed to 
understand the meaning ef O. P. or P. S. as wellas the 
actors; we must therefore give the Monk every credit for 
his abilities in writing for the capacities of horses, par- 
ticularly as he has already distinguished himself in his 
lucubrations adzpted to a breed with longer ears. In 
short, the ‘exertions of the manager and the jockey, aided 
by the author, the scene painter, and the kettle-drum 
performer, have fully shewn what the stage is capable of, 
and we may soon expect to see the leafned pig, the Four- 
in-hand Club, and the broad-wheeled Chester waggon 
introduced in some new piece, such asthe “ Dramatic 
Drover, or the Humours of Smithfield.”"But it was not the 
eyes alone of his audience, that Mr. Monk was determined 


* 
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tocaptivate ;he has even attempted to get hold of their 
ears, by introducing something, which the diurial critics 
have been, pleased to call a plot—and @ at ‘plot’ it certaiily 
was——-against common sense—for here we had ali the 
novelty of a usurper,a tower,a prince, z and a Compassioniute 
gaoler. Here too we have a queen, who to avoid the tio- 
tice of the tyrant,very rationally pretends to be the’ lay "he 
was going to marry! After muct: ‘riding. ficiting and 
plotting, the tyrant determines to marry flic lady immedi- 
ately ; this introduces a battering ram, and the ‘heroine 
jumps from the ramparts into a river,where she is folléw- 
ed by her son, who had escaped from the tyrant’s power 


es returned opportuncly on horseback to plunge in after 


her, and please the audience. We are not suré that'weare 
correct inthe chronological arrangement of thosé ‘events, 
nor is it indeed particularly necessary, as long as “Mrs. 
HarryJohnston was to’ be seen Thalestris like on her char- 
ger, in some part of the picce ; though, by the way, it-has 
by some unbelievers been hinted that Mrs. Harry John- 
stone was not Mrs. Harry Jolinstone, but Mis: Hum- 
phreys, so that riding double seems to be no ny to 
our dramatic heroines. ron: 

If. it were possible to prosecute a manager for False pre- 
ences, we would recommend Mr. Kemble fo Change his 
drop se scene ; Tet Pltauus and Aschylis no longer ornament 
the curtain “of a 3 riding-scliool; lét Chiron ana°his'cen- 
taurs, Or Balanin and his ass, or any other’ four-footed 
animal be exhibited to a gaping widience ;aid'lét’* Ve- 
18 in speculum,” be changed for the more apprépriate 

Veluti in Stabula of this national hippodrome' !'In short, we 
re almost 3 inclined | to Tegret ‘that’ the late’ Newmarket 


ea ‘did not commence their opérations at the Co-— 


vent Gar on watering-trough it were better to poison the 


manager's horses , than that that te Goodie poison the national » 


dd 4 
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taste. "Me trath, we ao hot expect that it will hd here. 
WhenMr.Kemble made his experiments on private bok¥s, 
Mr. Sheridan obtained a clause to make ‘it legal for tiith 
to have as many private boxes as he might find proper 
and convenient; and who can tell but that before’ the 
session is over, he may procure another act to Have’ as 
many Aorses as he may judge proper, particularly as he is 
a believer in the depraved taste of the age? But midst ‘all 
the puffs which the theatrical writers (we don’t mean Ura- 
matic writers) have been foisting upon the public through 
the mecium of the daily prints, we are pleaséd to see 
sumething which looks like a fear of the public censure ; 
we are told that Mr. Kemble means to bring out som@of 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s works nert season. We are | 
glad of it; but as for this season, we expect no novelty 

uutil all the children, Jarge and small of the metropolis, 

have reviewed his cavalry. We must quit this part of our 

subject with expressing our regret, that whilst men are 

" ywanted in Portugal, there should still be so many loungers 

in the lobby ; and that whilst the gallant Wellington feels 

the want of cavalry, our Aorses should be riding tough-shod 

over the remains of Shakespeare! 

The Lyceum has. not yet. come into the equestrian 
fashion; but it has afforded something littlé Tess in- 
congruous. ~A something which the author calls the 
‘* Americans” has made its appearance, in which quakers, 
Indians, and sailors, ' with the assistance of an Irish author 
run about the stage singing songs, whilst Mr. Braham with 
true chronological, or rather prophetic. sat warbles 
the ‘death of Nelson” at the founding. of hiladelphia! 
Ananachronism so ridiculous 1 is in ac tb ow cri criticism,and 
all his quavers and crotchets serve no other pu than to 
take us for a moment forget the absur lity of t eon 
paniments, It seems as if some consciences, 90 fender about 
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methodists, had not been so feelingly alive about the 
quakers ; the friends however, or their friends, for'they never 
go to play houses, took the alarm; and a complete conver" 
sion has taken place in Mr. Dowton, who we believe is 
now, according: to. the new arrangement, of no religion at 
all; unless the sectarians will insist on his belonging to 
mother Church. 

The summer campaign, for it is fashionable to speak 
cn militaire, has been opened at the Haymarket by 
general Elliston, with an address said to be written by 
Mr. Colman ; but if so, we must suppose that it was writ- 
ten ina couvivial moment, and produced upon the stage 
iu consequence of a wager fo try whether Elliston would 
speak it, or the public listen to it. Both these events have 
happened, and therefore we may suppose the bet decided. 
This campaign has opened with new levies; but we do not 
regret that the warmth of the weather will prevent us 
from being frequent visitors at the Zittletheatre. = =. 

On the opposite side of the Haymarket, Messrs. D'Eguille, 


*. have been endeavouring to produce some novelty; , . 


~ by.an.unfortunate mistake have produced that.which 
is now ne novelty at all, in the grafd ballet of Mars and... 


Fenus..In facet the: discovery of the jealous husband, we so: : 
fear may “produce some unpleasant sengations 5, amb,» + 
as tor the golden net in which the lovers are caught (tothe: \*: 


great edification of all the younger, part of the audience): ° 


we are rather surprized that a man who has dancednéarly’ " « 


through the whole heathen mythology, should make such © 
amistake as to represent literally that. which: the “poet — 
merely intended figuratively to.express. Doctors Commoris ie 


and he acy damages It,is no great novelty forwnitn to‘hate 


his pocket picked atan Italian Opera, otherwise we should L 
notice the seizuxe.of avery: active’ performer in the pit 

who sepmppte havebeen as anxious to'feél thé depth of the” 
pockets of .thejandietice, as any ‘Advocate for increased 
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subscriptions, cay, possibly: be ;, butas Oar limits are altéa- 


dy exceeded, we, must.conclude ‘with recommending some 
slight | change i in thecast.ofthe parts ‘of this Classica bal- 
let, as Mr. Teak es;in hig present lame state, instead ‘of 
personating Mars, wouldbe.a more appropriate represen- 
tative of Vulcan, 


POC PL OL PEPE PE OP OD OO? 


’ “GOMPARATIVE CRITICISM. 





Now ndstrum t ANTAS, componere lites !—Hor. 
Who shall decide when poctors disagree 2—Pope. 





1. Voyage de Déconserten aux Terres Australes, &c. ; a 
par M. F. Péron: Tome I, 

‘¢ M.Peron’s history of the adventures and: toils of this expr- 
dition, which we have now the satisfaction to announce, is sin- 
gularly concise, perspicuous, and instructive. The knowledge, 
diligewee, petseverance, good sense, and modesty, of thejauthor, 
together with the immense extent and diversity of. the additioss 
he has made to sciénce, combine to place his performance in the 


first rank-of similar works.” —Eclectic Review. ute De I& 
“¢ So far asa judgment can be formed upon 1 a review of. the, 
volume heford us, we are compelled to CXPress. an opinion, thet... 


as the history of a ‘ Voyage of Discovery,” M.’ Péron "s work i is. 
perfectly ridiculous. {t cannot be desied, "Rat ‘the | sgsentt- 
and misrepresentations to be detected id ke ‘schentific de Sau 
ments, throw a shade of doubt over'the aathéntidity of es 
related in the lighter parts uf the) narragives dnaige’ far wh - 
grate it from the rank of a book: of inst rbction,'to one 
amasemient. We are really . Lorry thati mn senseor achat 
compels us to rate so very low a work, &¢,” British’ Review. | 


oe] 
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2. The Pharmacopeia of the Royal Colle e “of Phy siciend of 
London, ‘1809 ; translated into English, with Rye &e. by 
Kichard. Powell, "M. D.* 


‘¢ The price, the monopoly, and the time allowed for Dr. 
Powell’s translation, a}l taught _ us to expect t aneur bi ; if not 
some practic: 2 information, In the first itis bid grievous, 
deficient ; in the last, most distressfully meagre.?— 15 ily 
Magazine (Supplement). 

‘** Dr. Powell’s translation must be considered altiost as a 
second original ; since it contains an explanation of the'feasons 
for which most of the alterations have been adopted, as well as 
some further observations of considerable importance. .'The 
translation is in general faithful and accurate.—~Dr. Powell ap- 
pears, on the whole, to have executed his task with comsidera- 
ble judgment and ability ; and, together’ ‘with his colleagues of 
the select committee, amply to deserve the thanks of the pro- 
fession at large.”—London Review. 

' «© This very faithful translation: of the batinquene edition, 
published about the same (ime, will doubtless be found a valua- 
bée mariual for the guidance of that order of the profession for 
whose especial use translations may be held as more particularly 
dotended ; and.it is matter of no small praise, that the college, 
with the usual liberality of that learned body, have especially 
- eommitted this important work, under their own ‘superintending 
tye, toan eminent member of their faculty, by ‘whom it has- 
been suitably attired in an English costume. —IJn this’ trarisla- 
tion, the text hasbeen closely rendered, and in were respects 


» Q 
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* It is proper to mention concerning the ensuing extracts, and the publi- 
cation whidhis the subject of Uiem,that there are said to be considerable 
varintions between its first and its second edition ; and some of the Reviews 
Reet queted dh not supply the meant of ascertaining whieh of the two ls the 
olyest of sheir noppective criticisms. ‘The Supplement to the Monttily Maga- 
zine, S however, specifies thie fivst ; britthis seems also to be indigatedsby the 
Beau Monde : so that we fear even iF the reader thould be so.charitab!y in. 
clined, he will not be at liberty to suppose that those variations are such as 
to justify the disagreements displayed in the eritical extracts.—-SaTtRist. 
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the translator has fully acguitied himeelf of his useful undertak- 
ing. The potes contain whatis important to be known in the 
shop of an apothecary,”’—Beau Monde. 

‘© Dr. Powell, in his blundering translation,” &c. “ At first 
we thought the learned doctur had furnished the illiterate apo- 
thecaries, and manufactured M. D.'s, with some cross-readings. 
—Dr. Powell’ s crudilies, some of which endanger the tides of 


his maj sty’s subjects,” &c.—Antijacobia Review. 


—— a 


3: The Village Sunday ; a Poem, moyal and descriptive, in, 
the Manner of Spenser, 

*¢ ‘The author of this poem has made his language sufficiently 
quaint to remind us of Spenser, without having introduced any 
6hscurity which can render the sense ambiguous or the reader 
impatient. The poem eoncludes with a touching addeegs to 
village pastors.”’—Monthly Review. 

‘¢ ‘Thereis no novelty in the images, nor pathos in the senti- 
ment. All that the author has caught of the manner of Spenser, 
except the wearésome monotony of his stanza, is the use of some 
uncouth and antiquated words which excite aversion and disgust 
rathcr than any pleasurable feeling.’’—~Ceitical Review. _ . 


4. A Tour through Cornwall in te Autumn of 1808 ; by the 
Reverend Richard Warner, of Bath. ° vial tellin tien 

“¢ To,us Mr. Warner has always appeared to bw actifited by 
charitable and liberal views, Under these linpressions, We felt 
pleasure in entering on an examination of the present addition 
to his literary productions. The book if possessed of conside- 
rable interest ; and is marked, in Icgible-characters, by the same 
bencoulent disposition which pervaded his former publications 
——We may venture to promise Mr. Warner's readers a conside. 
‘rable share of instruction and ‘entertainment: Wis'store of 
erudition is extensive, and his style is animated afd perspico- 





deus. He discovers moreover a good portion. of ingenuty io 


dwsiding antiquarian difficulties.”—-Mopthly Pasir 


Te, G27, 
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“© Oo former occasions we have found Mr. Warner flippant 
in bis remarks, bombastic in his deseriptions, ostentatious of his 
learning, dugmatical in opinion,” &c. “ And we are fearful 
that the pages nu® awaiting our inspection will furnish mat- 
ter for fresh censire. As we entered Cornwall with this reve. 
rend tourist, we could scarcely help exclaiming, * What a coz- 
comb \’—Now for a little common-place invective. We are pese 
fered with Warner’s impertinences on druidism, from the 120th 
to the 13st page.—Surely, if Mr. Warner possessed the shight- 
est regard for himself, he would not have thus grossly imposed 


‘wpon the public, * &c.** Mr. Warner is either the od or the 


monkey. He at one time assumes a deep solemnity ; at another 
is full of grimaces. In short, to pass the slightest censure on 
his book, it seems a very fanciful performance without any 

traits of original genius or invention —We shall leave it to im 
reader to determine whether falsehood, folly, or wilful ignorance 
are most conspicuous én the above reflection.”—Antjacobin 


Review.® 





see 


* N.B. Thesis open war beween Mr. Wither and the Alitijacobin Re- 


view. &n the work which isthe subject of the above extracts, Mr. Warner, 
speaking of the late Mr. Whitaker, says: ‘* His talents were of the first 
rate ; though he occasionally dishonowred them and diminished his respectubi- 
lityboy writingforsuct a review asthe Aatijacobin.” The reviewers reply by com- 
pating Mr. Water'to’ “a inarling cur ;” and proceed: ‘* We ‘shall merely 
add for Gureelves, that we conceive the most effectual way to dishonour and 
to diminish the respectability of such a review ae the Amtijacobin would be to 
enlist the talents of Mr, Warner iv its service.”’—This is somewhat in the 
style of a controversy between two once-eminent: personages, recorded by. 

im bis Essays: “Dri Rock advisés the world to béyare Of beg- 
trotting quetis.” Dr. Franks retorts the wit and sarcasm, by fixing on his 


rival See S cs Dumplin Das tam SATIN IST. 
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The Articles with a Star (*) prefixed, are poetical. 


ABERCROMBIE (Mr.), a man.- 
facturer of paragraphs for the oppo- 
Simon papers, 193, 195—6. 

Adam (Mr,), the messenger of woe 
to the leaders of opposition, 195. 

Adultery, considerations on, 383, 
396. 

Advowsons and presentations, remarks 
on the sale of them, 56. 

All the Talents, exploits of their ad- 
ministration, 110, 207. They did 
not however neglect to reward the 
writersin their favour, 147. 


Amatonda, review of this German 
tale, 348. 
America, extracts from Cobbett’s 


remarks on the present state of our 
relations with that country, con- 
trasted With his former statements 
concerning America, 2968 to 307. 
Review. of Mr. Walsh’s pamphlet 
on the same subject, 337. 

Americans (the), report of this dra- 
matic piece, 535, 

Anabaptist anecdote, 497. 

Analysis (chemical and economical) 
of a shoulder of mutton, as per- 
formed by a reverend philosopher, 
130 note. 

Anecdotes, epigrams, &c, 61, 166, 
248, 333. 

Antijacobin Review, 540 note. 

B ; 

Bedford (duke of), his administra- 
tion in Ireland, 373. 

Rell (Mr. Hugh), remarks on his 
action against the Morning Post for 
a libel, 42 to4s. 

Blacket (Joseph), review of his poem 
entitled the Times, and Statement 
of Circumstances concerning him, 
81. 

Blacklin (Mrs.), the inflammable 
milliner, tenant of Sir Richard 
Phillips’s late residence, 27. Her 


note to the Satirist, 26. She is 
recommended to the knight as the 
subject of a philosophical experi- 
ment, 27, 29. Important conse- 
quences of our preceding strictures, 
121. 

British Critic, carelessness and mis- 
management of this review, 362 
note, 456 note. 

British Home Politics, 457. 

Broad bottoms, their eulogy by the 
Hottentot Venus, 164 to 166. 

Broken window, harangue from the 
pulpit Concerning one, 10. 

Bullion question, review. of .publica- 
tions on, 65, 256, 346, 522. 

Burdett “(Sir Francis), ‘affords an 
example of political chemistry, so. 
Remarks on hisconductin bringing 
forward the subscription for the 
encouragement of Finnerty, 217% 
The Satirist’s petition to him, 282. 
Answer to his misrepresentations 
on the subject of special juries, 243. 
Letter from Cobbet to the reverend 
Dr. ——, describing the character 


of Burdett and his sup 18, 261. 
Late example of his political de- 
preciation, 507. History and esti- 


-mate of his achievements, 507. 
Melancholy effects of his prinel- 


ples, as exemplified in his own'son, 


and ig. the son ef one one Ah bia Sndte 
514. *His- master's advice tohim, 


478. See also *11, 39, 40, 181, 
197, 208, 316, *412—13, 457, 
*460. 

Burial refused by a Nottinghamshire 
parson, 129. 


Butcher more of a philosopher than a 


task, note 


Rect ie 


Byron (lord), bboy: oo and 
savage anccdote of, 385. 
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Cc 

Canals, remarks on the increasing 
number of them ; and letter from 
# countryman on this subject, 
336—9. 

Cartwright (Major), #15, 457. 

Catholic claims. remarks on the late 
revival of ; and history of catholic 
committces, 225. Letter to the 
Prince Regent on the catholic 
question, 369. 

“Charitable alderman, a tale, 63. 

Chelsea improvements, narrative 
concerning, 389. 

Civic consistency and justice, 234. 

Civic honours!!! 516. 

Clergy ofthe established church, their 
misconduct and negligence the 
great causes of the increase of sec- 
taries, 3, 4. Their livings mostly 
considered by them as mere tempo- 
ral provisions, 5. The clergy are 
more sore at satire than any other 
class of men, 22. See also Parsons, 
Profligaies, Reverend, and Simony. 

Clerical inhumanity, examples o*, 
128. Remonstrance on some of 
our exposures of clerical delin- 
quency; and answer thereto, 
419—20 

Clifford (Mr. Henry}, 220 note, 421. 

Clifton (Sir Gervas), his contest with 
the methodists, 199. 

Climene (la), report of this opera, 
443. 

Cobbett, extracts from ; his account 
of the United Irishmen, 3a—from 
bis prison hucubrations, on. the 
subject of actions for private libels, 
40, 45. Ne instigates others to 
prosecute the Satirist, 46—7, 233. 
Elis opposite statements on Bur- 
dett’s loyalty, 49. He affords an 
example of political chemistry, 51. 
Various extracts from him on the 
political stace of Holland, and its 
revolutionary treatment by the 
French, 137 t0 145. — On the sedi- 
tious socicties, and the conduct of 
opposition, 210. His remarks on 
Burdett'’s philanthropy, - 218-19. 
Answer to his misrepresentations 
on thesubject of special juries, 243. 
Letter from him to the Rev. Dr. 
~—~——, describing the character of 
Burdett and: bis. supporters, 281. 
Further extracts from his prison 
lucubrations: on ‘the present state 
of currelations with America, 298 ; 
this contrasted with his former 





sentiments concerning that coun- 

try, 302:-—on Massena’s retreat, 

and the state of Portugal,” 399, 

402, 404 4° Contrasted with his 

former sentiments, 407. He is 

proposed as @ stfbject in a patriotic 

exhibition, 9817. ° His mancuvre 

to get his State Trials offhis hands ; 

and copy ‘of his pfoposals to the 

booksellers, 4383—4. Cobbett and 
Wordsworth, 466—87. ‘Copy of 
a paragraph written by him for his 
Register, but suppressed, 487. 
Character and estimate of his plain 
dealing, 509. Contrast between. 
his former and his present senti- 
ments concerning the puritans of 
our time and of the days of Charles 
the First, 518 to 521. Extracts 
from No. VIII., 518—21. ‘*Epi- 
grams on him, 167. See also165, 
#336, "413, 42). 

Commerce ; the theorists on this sub- 
ject, advised to speculate in the 
principles of Buonaparte, 160. 

Comparative criticism, 97, 188, 278, 
361, 449, 537. 

Conspiracy against the Satirist, 46, 
136, 221, 233. 

Covent-garden Joutnal, review of, 
528. 

Covent garden theatre, reports of, 
94, 270—1, 356, 444, 532. 

Craufurd, brigadier-general, 400. 

Critical Review, 279 note. 

Cup and the lip, 473. 

D 


Date obolum Belisario, 290. 

*Dead tongues, epigram on Cobbett’s 
and Buonaparte’s antipathy to, 

326. 

Debating societies, specimens of the 
subjects discussed at them, 153—4. 

Degville and De Hayes, history of 
che bloodless contest of these gen- 
tlemen, 360. 

Dissenters. Sée Religious. 

Drakaid, publisher of the Stamford 
News ; remarks on his late convic- 
tion for a libel, 318. . 

Drama, account of a splendid new 
one, in preparation, 479. 

Duelling, considerations on its pre- 
valence, 377. 

Duke of York, re-appointment of the, 
502—3. 


E 
Eclectic Review, 274 note, 276 note, 
Specimens of its rigmarole intro- 
ductions to its criticisms, 449 note, 
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Economy, Clerical, in a kitchen, 130 
note, 

Edinburgh Annual Register, choice 
extracts from, 322 to 325. 

Elegances of literawure, examples of 
some in a new periodical publica- 
tion, 123. 

Elliot’s Treatise on the Defence of 
Portugal, review of, 75. 

English musical talents, how esti- 

‘mated by the fashionable world ; 
anecdote on this subject, 38. 

Englishman, No. 1., 290. No. IL, 
394. No. Ill. 465. 

*Enigma, a political one, 460. 

*Epigrams, 166—7, 335—6, 423. 

Etiquette (clerical), curious exam- 
ples of, 129. 

Examiner and the Stamford News, 
or the reformers in an uproar, 
318. 

Exhibition, proposal and particulars 
of an annual patriotic one, of the 
elegances of incarceration, 316. 

Extempore preaching, remarks on, 
1)7. 

Extraordinary Gazette, report of this 
Comedy, 444. 

F, 

Finnerty (Peter), remarks on the 
subscription to support and encou- 
rage him in jail, 217, 232—3. 
His prosecution of the Satirist two 
years ago, 220. His thoroughly 
infamous character, 223. Pro- 
posed as a subject in a patriotic 
exhibition, 317. Anold woman's 
charity to him, 398. *Epigram 
on his subscription, $335: See 
also 52—3, 164—5, 248. 

Fire, philosophical discovery by Sir 
Richard Phillips on its effect, 26. 
Flavel, the democratic slop-seller, 39. 

Folkestone, lord, 454. 

Foreigners, remarks on the dangerous 
toleration of their residence in this 
country, 458, 

Foreign singers, ¢xplanation of an 
article on this Subject in a former 
Number, 36. Further remarks, 
and anecdote, 36 to 38. 

Four-in-hand club, programma for an 
announced meeting of, 268. 

Fragment picked up in a field near 
Kensington, 453. 

France independent of commerce ; 
Suggestions to our theorists, to 
ptove this to the satisfaction of 
Buonaparte, 160. 

Freedom of the city rejected by the 


prince regent whew offered by the 
Burdettites, 516. 

Free-thinking Christian's Magazine, 
review of the first Number of that 
publication, 114. 

G, 

Garratt meeting on political matters, 
account of, 39. 

Geese, simile of the march ofa flock 
of, *14,, 

*Giee of pig-drivers, fora new drama, 
483. 

Gloucester election, remarks on a 
circumstance connected with, 320. 

Grammatical term, @ new one sug- 
gested, 64. 

Grand juries, their duties, 498—9. 

Grenville (lord), letter to him and 
lord Grey on the regent’s choice of 
ministers 193. 

*Grey (lord), epigram on, 166. 

Guildhall, remarks on the projected 
meeting of the reformers there, 
504. 

Gustavus Vasa, report of this play, 
94. 

H. 


Hallett the dog-butcher, instigated 
by his companions to prosecute the 
Satirist, 46, 221—-2, 234. 

Hanger (Colonel), *15. 

Haymarket theatre, report of, 536. 
Heahhs, some unusual ones proposed 
in a scandalous publication, 117. 
Henry the Fifth, Mr. Kemble s mer- 
ciless ravages on the text of this 
play, 356. Sirictures on the per- 

formance of it, 357 ~6. 

Hints to canvicts, 52. 

*Hoax, true story of acapital one, 59. 

Holland, extracts from Cobbett at 
different times on the political state 
of that country, and its treatment 
by the French, 137 to 145. 

Holland (lori,) 195, 455-6. 
gram. on, 167. . 

Hopkins on the Cause of the Disap- 
pearance of Guineas, review Of, 
256. ° 

* Horace, imitation of, Epod. Ode 13, 
478—9. 

Horses, those performing in Blue 

’ Béatd at Covent Garden are of the 
draught kind, &58, 479 to 456, 
533, 335. See also Quadrupeds. 

Hottentot Venus, her letter to the 
Satirist on bruad bottoms, 164. 

Hunt, editor of the Examiner news- 
paper, remarks on his late acquittal 
for alibel, 31¢ to 392. Display of 


*Epi- 





the literary elegances of the first 
Number of his magazine called the 
Reflector, 123. 

Tiunt (Richard), specimen of his 
exploits and qualifications as an 
operatic critic, 358—g. 

Huskisson on the Depreciation of 
the Currency, review of, 65. 

Hydromania, remarks on the preva- 
lence of this disorder, 237. 

I, 

*Imitation of Horace, 478. 
Immorality, great causes of its pre- 
sent alarming prevalence, 29). 
Imprisonment for debt: the ques- 
tion of its justice and policy, how 
discussed at a debating society, 
with an illustration of practice 

against theory, 154. 

Incapacity of the present ministry, 
inquiry concerning, 311, 

Ireland, letterto the prince-regent on 
the state of, 869, Copies of let- 
ters from the associated banditti 
of that country, 372—3. 

J 


Jackson (Dr.), grammatical anecdote 
of, 63 

Jacob's Travels in the 
Spain, review of, 425. 

Jeffery, the seaman left at Sombrero, 
316. 

Jerningham's Old Bard's Farewel 
review of, 260. 

Jones, Gale 508, 511. 

K. 

Kemble (Mr.), remarks on his per- 
formance of Cato, 372. His 
roerciless ravages on the text of 
Henry the Fifth, 356. Strictures 
on the performance of that play, 
357—8. 

King the money lender, 164. 

Knight of Snowdoun, report of this 
drama, 270. 


South of 


L. 

Lambert (Mr. Daniel); Cobbett's 
acute remarks on his mysterious 
death, 487. 

Langley (Edward), a jacobinical 
juryman, 220, 

Lauderdale, lord, 458. 

Leach’s Speech on the Regency, 
review of, 175. 

Lewis (Monk), tendency and effect 
ot his publications, 304. 

Letters, copies of some from the as- 
sociated Irish banditti, 372—s3. 

Libels, considerations on the duties 
©! saries in Cases of, 440 to 442. 


Liberty of the scas, sublime practi- 
cal commencement of the project 
for establishing it, 161. 

Lines originally intended to have 
been inserted ia the last edition of 
Words worth's Poems, 488. 

Literary modesty, exquisite speci- 
mens of, 322. , 

Lost and Foun, report of this co- 
medy, 184. 

Lovell, the editor of the Statesman 
newspaper, particulars of his cha- 
racter, 148. 

Lyceum, monthly reports of, 95, 
181, 269, 956, 448, 535. 

M 


Maclaren (Serjeant Archibald), his 
affecting appeal to the public, 2g). 

Magic Bride, report of this drama, 
16!. ‘ 

Manning's Remarks on Public Cre- 
dit, review of, 93. 

Manse! (Bishop), his late regula- 
tions at his college, 61. 

Marryatt’s thoughts on a new Char- 
tered Bank, review of, 522.. 

Massena’s retreat, considerations on, 
399 to 406, *418. 

Matrimonial dialogue, 391. 

Medical dilemma, 163. 

Methodist chapels, these detestable 
nuisances established in almost 
every village, 4. Specimen of 
methodist sermons, 119, 496-7. 
Example of the effects of methodist 
zeal ina shopkeeper, 157. Late 
outrageous instance of methodist 
electioneering influence, 326. Fur- 
ther methodistical anecdotes, 499, 
500. Traitorous tendency of 
methodistical principles, 520-1. 
See also Missionary. 

Miller, the democratic shoemaker, 
*15, 513, 518 

Missionary, memoirs of one, 282. 

Moofe (Little), tendency and effect 
of his publications, 894. 

Morell’s Thesaurus, inquiry concern- 
ing a promised republication of 
this work, 333. 

Morning Chronicle, 198, 195—6 
212—13,310. Specimen of some 
generally acceptable paragraphs 
for that paper, + 59. 


New Publications, review of, 522 to 
6232. 

New door arti the furious knight, a 
true story, 121. 

Newgate, now become a nest‘of se- 
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ditious ibellers, 193. *Lines writ- 
ten on its walis, 62. The Newgate 
convict, *167. 

Nobility, reflections on their present 
manners, 38 5-—6. 

Nottinghamshire layman in querpo, 
198. 

Nottinghamshire parsons, particulars 
of, 3. Infamous aneedotes and 
characters of some, 6, 6 to 10. 
: Further anecdotes of, 128 to 132. 
See also 292, and profligates. 


, QO. 

Occum (reverend Samson), some 
account of this copper-coloured 
saimt, 4095-6. 

Opera-house, monthly reports of, 
358, 443. Suggestions for the 
establishment of an English opera, 
159, 536. 

Opposition, remarks on their con- 
aise respecting the seditious soci- 
eties, 212 to 214, 

Osbaldeston (Mrs.), her charity to 
Peter Finnerty in his jail, 328. 

*Ovation of the empty chair, 11. 


P. 

Parsons, anecdotes and characters of 
some isfamous Ones, 6, 8 to 10, 
20, note. See also Nottingham- 
shire. 

Patriorama, 315. 

Patriots, character of the modern pre- 
tended omnes, 507, 512. 

Peasant Boy, report of this drama, 
269. 

Pedantry, remarks on, 469-70. 

Perry, proprietor of the Morning 
Chronicle, 310—11. 

Petersham (lord), 248. 

Philanthropy, Cobbett’s interpreta- 
tion of this word as used by the 
democrats, 142 to 144. 

Phillips (Sir Richard), his philoso- 
phical discovery on the effect of 
fire,26. Important consequences 
of our strictures on that subject, 
121. His new literary perform- 
ance announced, 248; and re- 
viewed, 435. See also 393, 506. 

Phillips (Mr. Harry), the auctioneer, 
remarks on his instructions to the 
editor of the Day newspaper, 313’ 

Pillows, some account of four myste- 
rious ones, 453 to 457. 

Political depreciation, 504. 

Political chemistry, 48, 

Political speculations inexpedient in 
a retail shop, 155—6. 


Politician, history of an unfortunate 
opposition one, 473. 

Porco the Pig-driver ; aceount of this 
splendid new drama, now in pre- 
paration, 479. 

Portugal, strictures on the newspaper 
speculations concerning, 75 to 77. 
Cobbeu’s remarks on the state of 
that country, 890, 402, 404, 407. 

Preaching extempore, reflections on, 
117. 

Profligates of S———, 19. 

Property-tax, remarks on some cleri- 
cal evasions of, 201 note, 

Prostitution (female), affecting pic- 
ture of, 361. Its frequent causes, 
394-5. 

Pride, remarks on the manner in 
which it displays itself in its different 
kinds :—in the pride of high sm- 
tion, and of office, 465-6;—in an 
affectation of humility, 467 ;—in 
the possession of riches, 468 ;—in 
intellectual acquirements, 469-70 ; 
— in the pride of ignorance, 471 ;— 
in the pride of ancestry, 471. 


Qua@rupeds, remarks on employing 
them as performers at Covent Gar- 
den theatre, 331-2. See also 
Horses, 

Quakers, three extraosdinary ones, 
498. 

Quin (Mr.), common councilman, 
39, 504. 

R. 

Radicati (Madam), and her brother ; 
their respective musical merits, 
358 to 360. 

Reflector, display of the literary ele- 
gances of the first number of 
Hunt’s magazine with this title, 
123. 

Reformers, melancholy effects of 
their principles, exemplified in two 
recent Cases, $14. 

Regency, considerations on the dis- 
cussions respecting, 2. Letter to 
Lords Grey and Grenville, and 
their associates, on the regent’s 
choice of ministers,193, See also 
Wales. 

Religious dissent, considerations on 
its nature and motives, and the 
conduct of modern enterprizing 
dissenters, 489. 

Reverend ruffian, infamous anecdote 
of one, 335-—of another, 396. 

Review of new publications, 65, 168, 
249,337, 425, 522. 
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Rigmarole introductions to articles of 
criucism, specimens of some from 
the Eclecne Review, note 449—50. 

Roach (Mz. Eugenius), editor of the 
Day newspaper, remarks on his 
conduct in a late case of libel, 315. 

Row, a Burdettite pamphilet-seller, 
320. 

Rowland Hill, 157—~8. Preaches an 
clectiqneering sermon at Glocester, 
327, 520. 

S. 

Sartjee, to the Satirist on broad bot- 
toms, 164. 

Satirist’s petition to Sir Francis Bur- 
dett,232. See also Conspiracy. 

Scott (Walter), *11. 

Sculls (human), used as goblets by 
a young nobleman, 368. 

Secrecy, examples of the prevalence 
of this virtue among us, in public 
and in private life, 461. 

Seditious societies, specimen of Cob- 
bett’s former sentiments on, 211 to 
245. 

Seduction, usual course and conse- 
quences of, 379,395. The laws 
inadequate to its punishment, 383. 

Sermons, specimen of the modern 
extempore ones, 119. 

Sheridan (Mr.), remarks on his op- 
position to the erection of a third 
theatre, 329 to 333. Hints of 
some dramatic employment for 
him, 459. 

Shoulder of mutton chemically and 
economically analysed by a cler- 
gyman, 130 note. 

Sidmouth (Lord), letter to, 326. 

Simony, remarks on the heinous na- 
ture of this crime, and on tts vari- 
ous subterfuges, 54. 

Skeffington (Mr.), is unfairly cen- 
sured, 18). Report of his new 
drama, 182. ; 

Slang language, ftmarks on the 
fashionable, 471. 

Smart's letter on the state of the 
coinage, review of, 346. 

Snuff, Buonaparte’s speculations in 
the manufacture of this article, 
162. 

Southey (Mr.), exquisite specimens 
of his modesty, 322 to 325. Re- 
view ot his Curse of Kehama, 168, 
249. 

Spain, review of Jacobs’s Travels in, 
425. 

Special juries, answer to the mis- 
representations of Burdett, Cob- 


bett, and others, concerning them, 
243. 

Statesman newspaper, *62. Stric- 
tures ON sOme paragraphs in it, 
134—-5: on the editor, and the 
history of this paper; with speci- 
mens of its baseness and falsehood 
on the subject of the regency, 147. 

Sugar, produced in Spain for the last 
seven hundred years, 432. 

Suicide, considerations on, 378. 

T. 

Taylor (Mr.), of the opera-house ; 
character and consequence of his 
late proceedings, 159. 

Temple (Lord), 195 

*Temple of liberty, inscription for, 
422. 

Text, methodical division of one, 
119—20. 

Theatres, monthly reports of, 94, 
181, 269, 354, 443, 532. Ex- 
planation on this subject, 354. 
Remarks on the proceedings con- 
cerning the plan for building a third 
theatre, 329. 

Thelwall, 45s. ‘ 

Thrashers (Irish), copies of letters 
from, 372. 

Throckmorton, sir John, 504-5. 

Timour the Tartar, report of this 
beastly melodrame, 533. 

Tooke (Horne), *19. Affords an 
example of political chemistry, 
50—1. *His advice to Burdett, 
478. 

*Tooth-drawing, poetical narrative 
of this operation, 488. 

*Tottenham (Mrs.), made the sub- 
ject ofa magnificent hoax, 60. 

*Traitor’s hymn to the devil, 417. 

Transformation, report of this farce, 


95. 
U. 

United Irishmen, Cobbett’s account 
of therm, 30. 

V. 

Vancouver's agriculture of Devon, 
review of, 87. : 

Ww. 

Waithman, 157——-8, 197, 209, 267 
—gs. Prosecutes the Satirist, 233. 
Remarks on a speech of his in the 
common council, 236—7, 457, 
504-5-6, 517. 

Wiules (Prince of}, letter to his royal 
highness on his choice of minis- 
ters, in the prospect of a regency, 
105. Letter II., on the, publica- 
tion of his royal highness’s letter 
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INDEX. 


to Mr. Perceval, 204. Letter LLL, 
on a statement in the Morning 
Chronicle, asserting his royal high- 
ness to disapprove of his present 
ministers 307. Letter 1V.,on the 
catholic question, 369. Rejects 
the freedom of the city when 
offered by Burdettites, 516. Sec 
also Hegency. 

Wail’s Amatonda, review of, 248. 

Walsh’s Inquiry into the past and 
present Relations of France, and 
the United States of America, re- 
view of; 337. 

Warden (the), the baroness, and the 
four mysterious pillows, a frag- 
ment, 453. 

Wardle (Colonel), prosecutes the 
Satirist, but drops the proceedings, 
41. Notice of his change of resi- 
dence, 62. Letter from him to 
his solicitor, 414. *Epigram on 
his house at Chelsea, 423. See 
also 158, 197, 393, 511. 

Wealth, on the proper use and en- 
joyment of it, 468. 

Wellington (Lord), considerations 
on his late campaign in Portugal ; 
and Cobbett's present, contrasted 
with his former sentiments of his 
lordship, 399 to 410, 

Whip club. See Four-in-hand. 


Whitbread (Mr.), 11, 207. *Ode 
to him, 411, 458. 

Wilson’s Observations on the De- 
preciation of Money, review of, 
256. 

*Woburn temple, inscription for, 
422. 

Wood (Alderman), the brewer's 
druggist, 163. Prosecutes the Sa- 
tirist, 224, 2933. Remarks on a 
speech of his in the common 
council, 225. His late attack on 
the city liberties, 264. See also 
JO, *63, 158, 480. 

*Wordsworth (Mr,), lines intended 
to have been inserted in the last 
edition of his poems, 488. 

Worthington, 24%. Prosecutes the 
Satirist, 221—2, 294. 

Writers, causes why the discontented 
and disicya! appear more able than 
those in favour of the government, 
145. 

Y 

York (duke of), remarks on his 
late re-appointment to the com- 
mand of the army, 502. 

Zz. 

Zealots in church and state, exam- 
ples of, and of the consequences of 
their doctrines and practices, 152. 
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